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Amusements. 
OLOSSEUM AND CYCLORAMA, 


Recent’s Park and ALBANy-STREET. 

The COLOSSEUM includes the Colossal Panorama 
of PARIS by NIGHT, Museum of Seulpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, Classic Ruins, &c. Open daily, from half- 
past Ten till half-past Five; and in the Evening, from 
Seven till half-past Ten. Music from Two till Five, and 
during the evening. 

The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (unequalled 
in extent) of LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the 
Tagus, and Earthquake of 1755, is exhibited at Two and 
Four; and in the Evening at half-past Seven and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate Music on the New Grand Apollo 
nicon.—Admission to either Establishment, 2s.; to both, 3s. ; 
reserved seats to the Cyclorama, 6d. extra; children and 
schools, half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns 6d. each 
person. 


O COMMENCE A CIRCULATING 
S LIBRARY or a LITERARY INSTITUTION.—To be 
Sold, in consequence of the proprietor retiring from the 
business, a most excellent and first-rate COLLECTION of 
about 2,650 volumes of NOVELS, Romances, Travels, Biog- 
raphy, &c., by nearly every celebrated author; all in good 
condition, and will be sold a bargain. The books may be 
seen at Mr. D. N. Carvalho’s, 147, Fleet-street, where cata- 
logues may be had—on receipt of six postage stamps, to 
pre-pay it, it will be forwarded to any part of the kingdom. 











ECONNOITERING TELE- 

SCOPES —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, 
when closed, 34 inches, possess sufficient power to show 
clearly Jupiter’s Moons. Its efficient performance as a 
Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defi- 
ning power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military 
gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the 
post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the 
Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to 
contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN 
DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


Ne Publications. 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 9s. 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL: 
a Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon. BOOK 
THE SECOND. 











Also, by the same Author, 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: 
a Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon. BOOK THE 
FIRST. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE CONQUERORS OF THE 
NEW WORLD and their BONDSMEN, being a narrative of 
the principal events which led to Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies and America. Vol. 1, post 8vo., 6s. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE 
INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. Fep. 8vo. Fourth Edition, 
price 5s. 

THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR: an 
Essay on the Duties of the Employers to the Employed. 
Fep. 8vo. Second Edition, with additional Essays, 6s. 

WitniaM Pickerino, 177, Piccadilly. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


No. XVI 
N THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
EMPLOYERS. 
Also, a Seconp Epition, enlarged, of 
No. III. 
ON MAN’S POWER OVER HIM- 
SELF TO PREVENT OR CONTROL INSANITY. 
WriiraM PickerIneG, 177, Piccadilly. 





FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) JUNIOR ATLAS. 
With a Copious Index and 17 Maps, Price, bound, 5s. ‘s 
JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: containing SevenreeN Maps, finely 
Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the use of 
Schools and Families. By A. FINDLAY, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “A Modern Atlas,” &c. 


London: Wiiu1am Tece and Co., Pancras-Lane, Cheapside. 








46, Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In foolscap 8vo., with Portrait, engraved by Finden, 
The LIFE 
REMAINS of BARBARA HOFLAND, Author of “ The 
Son of a Genius,” ‘Tales of the Manor,” ‘ Patience,” 
“ Reflection,” ‘“ Decision,” &c. 3y THOMAS RAMSAY, 
Author of “ A Glance of Belgium and the Rhine.” 
In 1 vol. demy 18mo , with Frontispiece and appropriate 


cloth cover. 
The ANCIENT KNIGHT; or, 
CHAPTERS on CHIVALRY. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, 
B.C.L. Incumbent of St. James’s, Enfield : being the Sreconp 
VOLUME OF THE VACATION SERIEs. 
In one vol. foolscap 8vo., cloth, with Frontispiece, price 4s. 6d. 
7 .1) “pe ) 

The LIFE of SAINT PAUL, 
Schools and Young Persons. 
Roehampton. 

Second edition, with Index, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

SPECULUM EPISCOPI: the Mirror 


of a Bishop. 


The HOLY OBLATION. A Manual 


of Doctrine, Instructions, and Devotions, relative to the | 


Blessed Eucharist. By an Anglo-Catholic Priest. In royal 
32mo., price 2s. 6d., embossed cloth, and 5s. moreeco, with 
Illustrations to each division of the book. 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the 
COLLECTS, with Illustrations from Holy Scripture. By 
the Rev. CHARLES CHRISTOPHER SPENCER, M.A., 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. In 18mmo., stiff cover, 
9d., or incloth Ils. By post, 1s. ld. 

HENRY of EICHENFELS,—and 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Newly translated from the German by 
the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, late one of the Classical Masters 
of Christ’s Hospital, London. In 18mo., bound, price 2s. 6d. 


HEARTSEASE and DEWDROP. 


A Tale forChildren. By “C.M.” Inroyal 16mo., elegantly 
bound, price 2s. with Plates. 

TALES of KIRKBECK;; or the 
PARISH in the FELLS. By the Author of “Lives of 
Certain Fathers,” &c. Second edition, in 1 vol. cloth, 
3s. 6d., or by post, 4s. 

‘We trust these tales will obtain the circulation they 
deserve, and be but the forerunner of others from the same 
pen.” — Guardian. 


LIVES of the FATHERS of the 
CHURCH in the FOURTH CENTURY. Edited by the Rev. 
W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., 6s. ; by post, 7s. 

of 


PRINCIPLES of the BOOK 
COMMON PRAYER CONSIDERED; a Series of Lecture- 
Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, M.A., of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 5s. 6d. 

*,* The library edition, demy 8vo., cloth, price 12s, may 
still be had. 
By the same Author, 

The EUCHARIST, its History, 
Doctrine, and Practice, with Meditations and Prayers suit- 
able to that Holy Sacrament. Second Edition. In demy 
8vo., 12s. cloth. 


AIDS to a HOLY LIFE; in Forms 


for Self-Examination, General and Particular. Compiled 
from various sources, with an Introduction, explaining the 
manner in which the duty should be performed. By the 
late THOMAS H. B. BUND, A.M., a Priest of the English 
Church. New Edition, with Preface and Memoir of the 
Author. In 18mo., price 1s, cloth, red edges, by post, ls. 6d. 


WILMOT’S MIDSHIPMAN’S 
FRIEND ; or, Hints for the Cockpit. By ARTHUR PARRY 
EARDLEY WILMOT, Captain Royal Navy. Feap. 8yo. 3s. 
cloth. Second Edition. 

MANNING NAVY. 


same Author. 


the 


By the 
A statement in which the evils and losses 
arising from the present system are set forth, and a remedy 
is proposed, whereby a permanent Navy may be established, 
and the moral, social, and physical condition of the British 


Seamen improved. 1 vol., feap. 8vo. Cloth, uniform with 


the above, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lonpon: W. J. CLEAVER, 46, Piccapmtty. 


and LITERARY 


for | 
By the Rev. Dr. BIBER, of | 





The New Volume of 


| [ | NIVERSAL HISTORY ON 
SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES. Volume IV. The 
| Middle Ages, from the Death of Richard I. to the Death 
| of Richard II., 1199— 1400, A.D. Price 5s. 6d. 

Volume V. is in the Press. 
London : SamMvet BacsTex and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 


TRHE FACSIMILE LARGE PRINT 
EDITION OF BAGSTER’S POCKET POLYGLOT 
BIBLES; specially prepared for those who are accustomed 
to these Bibles, wh ght may require relief; and admir- 
ably adapted by its portable form and legibility for PULPIT 
and general use. With Maps, Tables, Chronologies, ete. 
| etc. etc. 
In plain Mor., 21s. ; 
Mor., ext., 25s. 


Turkey Mor., plain, 22s, 6d.; Turkey 


London : SAMUEL BacsTer and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





— 


This Day is Published, price 6s. 


~ 4 Ata 

TRHE PILGRIMAGES 

OF WALSINGHAM AND CAN- 

, TERBURY: by Destpertus Erasmos. 

Translated and illustrated with Notes, 

» by Joun Goucu Nicnors, F.S.A.; to- 

“ gether with the Colloquy on Rash Vows, 

| and the Characters of Archbishop Warham and Dean Colet, 
by the same Author. 


Nicuous and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR AUGUST. 


a 
i § ONGFELLOWS KAVANAGH, 

4 complete, now ready in Slater’s Shilling Series. Also, 
Longfellow’s Evangeline; Lamartine’s Raphael; Long- 
fellow’s Hyperion; Beckford’s Vathek; Emerson’s Twelve 
Essays. 16mo. g een cloth, gilt, ls. each. Also, uniform : 
2. The Twins, vol. 5 of Bremer’s Novels, complete edition ; 
also The Home, 2 vols. ; Strife and Peace; The H— Family, 
ls. each. 3. The Log Cabin; or, The World before you, by 
Mrs. Lee, being No. 1 of Slater’s Home Library, for Field 
and Fireside, 12mo. fancy cover, 6d. each. 

GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand. 





TO BOOKSELLERS. 
EMOVAL OF NUISANCES.— 
The Board of Health having ordered the immediate 
enforcement of the Nuisances Act, in consequence of the 
increase of Cholera, a cheap PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, with Explanatory Notes, 
and containing also, the Amendment Act passed this session, 
for the use of Non-Legal Readers, is just published, price 
ls. 3d. sewn. ’ 
A considerable allowance made to Booksellers taking A 
QUANTITY OF COPIES. 
Also ALL THE Forms under the above Act may be had. 
Law Timms Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of 
all Booksellers in the country. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL AUTHORITY ’ 
TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, Part I., Price One 
Shilling, to be completed in about forty-eight Parts, or in 
eight Divisions, handsomely bound, price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 
MR. R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN’S NEW WORK. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES: 
their History, Extent, Condition, and Resources ; 

illustrated with Maps of each Possession, and Portraits of 
the most celebrated Promoters and Defenders of our Colonial 
Empire ; adapted for the use of STATESMEN, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS, and intending Emigrants : containing 
the best authenticated statements relating to the geography, 
geology, climate, animal and vegetable kingdoms, character, 
customs, and social state ; religion, education, crime; agri- 
culture, manufactures, mines, and fisheries ; the most re- 
cent official details (by permission of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies) concerning the population, gove rnment, 
‘taxation, and expenditure, imports, and exports, customs 
duties, shipping, military defences, staple products, live 
stock, cultivated and waste lands, banks, coins, paper money 
weights and measures, wages, &c. With a copious Colonial 
Gazetteer ; and every description of useful ¢ nd interesting 
information. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., late 
Treasurer to the Queen at Hong Kong, and Mezaber of Her 
Majesty’s Legislative Council in China. 

Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers, /. and F. 
TaLLis, 100, St. John Street, London. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I, 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR, 


SECOND EDITION. Revised, in 1 Vol., 10s, 6d. bound. 


Il. 
Volume V. of 


DIARY, WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND A GENERAL INDEX, 


PEPYS’ 


Completing the New and Enlarged Edition of this Interesting Work. Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 10s. 6d. bound. 


III. 
MR. DISRAELI’S CONINCSBY. 
Cheap Standard Edition, with a New Preface and Portrait. 1 Vol. 6s. bound. 


IV. 


LADY KAYE’S 
BRITISH HOMES AND FOREICN WANDERINGS. 


21s. 


2 Volumes. 


‘“Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, they are not less interesting on 
account of the romantic history with which the sketches are interwoven.”—John Bull. 
Vv. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, VALERIE. 
2 Volume 
‘A very life-like Marryat’s fame will lose none of its brightness by the publication of this 


and interesting story. Capt 
— Weekly C) é 





charming autobiography 


THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 


Edited by Miss L 


A NOVEL. 


AMONT. 3) 


ylumes, 


VII. 
THE KING AND THE COUNTESS. 


By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 


Volumes. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great MaritsorovuGu-Streer. 





GUIDE TO 


POSSESSORS OF 


AUTHORS, TRANSLATORS, AND 
UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


In two series of 12 Maps each, 
Maps, 


each series 
in dozens, Is. 6d. 


ls. 6d., separate 


Seventh Edition, Revised, price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, post OLLI NS’S CON STR UCT VE 
free to orders iressed to the Publishers : . a - a - a 

free to orders addi 1 to the Publishers, {APS are the outlines and projections of the College 

[HE AUTHOR'S PRINTING and | Atlas Maps, printed on hard puper to be suitable for writing 

om 2 : ‘ Metta fie and colouring. a $ accompanied Dy a list of the prin- 

™ I U BLISHING ASSISTANT, I ractical Guide for cipal places to be inserted in it, with their latitudes and 

Authors in the publication of new Ks, longitudes. The Maps of the College Elementary Geography 

‘Every one who has written or may write for the press | price ls. 6d., also make admirable copies, being drawn to the 


same scale, 


and distinct. 


DD) 


and very clear 


rs) by H. 


Published (for the 
Paternoster-row. 


iments 1 possess this work.” — Metropolitan 


prol 
propr 





G. COLLINs, 





SauNDERS and OT ey, Publishers, Conduit 





Full Coloured, in half bound Turkey morocco, 
patent binding, price 2/7. 12s. 6d. 

\ILBERT’S MODERN ATLAS 

OF THE WORLD, in 60 elephant 4to Maps. A new 

‘ry considerably improved edition, with a most volu- 


i] r 
Strongly and elegantly half bound in morocco gilt edges, 


THs E NEW BRITISH 
large imperial 4to 

unty May 8, with all th 
i wn, Cities, To 


set ¢ 


ntaining a complete 


ATLAS| 
( 
















Nav min tabular index recollated. All the plates corrected 
~ up present time, and all modern discoveries intro- 
ath luced e colonies accurately mapped, &c. This extended 

sagianate and i ved volume, although greatly increased in beauty 
} Cl + ] ) nr 
separately ired. and value, is not altered in price. The 1s. 6d.monthly parts 





are continued ; the 





re is also an edition in 2s. monthly parts. 
ietors) by H. G. 22, 


lished 


Paternoster-row 


for pocket, 
H. G. Consane, ' 22, Published (for the prop 


Paternoster-row. 


COoLLins, 








Large imperial 8vo., strongly bound with pa 





rubber back, 12s. - . amram = rer. . om 5 

H E C O I I E G E A T I A S G REATESI1 NOV ELTY OF THE 
admitted to be the best and the cheapest Atlas pub- | x ; anghecn = oan. . 
lished for educational purposes, is composed of 30 handsome | Six dozen best cream laid adhesive Envelopes, each 
















maps, dsstinctly coloured, with ar 1 alph ibetical index of the | Envelope stamped with a different motto from Shakspere, 
latitudes and longitudes of 25 000 places. It also contains | piety, wisdom, wi vit, and fancy of the great 
plate of the mountains, waterfalls, and rivers in each \ ; and stamping are of the first quality, 
sphere, so drawn as to exhibit at one view their comparat é n having ‘beer 1 made by the cor npiler of the 
importance. in Diet m ry, their literary merit will be duly 





Gilbert’s Junior Atl persons of taste and education. 









n from the Colle iated by all 





containing 11 maps a 1 places fe in the country, post-paid and secure, for ls. extra. 
adapted for the lower forms preparatory to introd re btained of H. DOLBY, Heraldic Die Engraver and 
College Atlas. | General Stationer, 56, Regent Street, Quadrant, three Doors 

Published (for the proprietors) by H. G. Couurns, 22, Pater. | from the County Fire Office ; and also of every respectable 
noster-row, Stationer in the United Kingdom. 





. Ar tan hl 
CHEAP STATIONERY. 
. ° P . 
— following Prices are those of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 
Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 
Good thick Satin Cream Laid Note, 4s. per ream. 
Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s, per ream. 
Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 
Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 
Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or 
quires. 
Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 
Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 
Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 
Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, ls. per hundred. 
Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 
Envelopes, 
thousand. 
Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1s. per hundred, or 8s. 6d. per 
thousand. 
Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 98., and 12s. per ream. 
pews ap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 
Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 
Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 
Brief, 17s., 19s., and 21s, per ream. 
Best Vermillion Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb. 
Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, 1s. per hundred 
Envelopes made to order and stamped with Name, Crests, 
ete., at a trifling extra cost. 
All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 
Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage paid to the 
country. 


WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox. 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Square), London. 


POPULAR 





ls. 6d. for five 


Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for ls. or 6s. per 


MWwWELVETREES’S 
METHOD OF WASHING is exciting considerable 

attention throughout the country, now it is found to be true 
that without any labour a week’s wash can be done for 6d, 
in one hour and a half without injury to the Linen, by using 
TWELVETREES’S BROTHERS’ IMPROVED WASHING 
PREPARATION. 

No person who has ever used it will recur to the old labo- 
rious method. 

Sold by Chemists, 
and Is. 6d. 
MANUFACTORY: 





Booksellers and Grocers, at 6d., ls., 


MILLMAN STREET, Beprorp Row, Lonpon. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
R. EDWARD GAVIN, Surceon- 


! 

i DENTIsT, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, where he 
continues to perform every operation connected with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. By his pecu- 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth ; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unnec es- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s. ; a complete set of Teeth, 57. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful colo1 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with ne 
iavented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with a 
valuable mineral cement which does not dissolve, and 
effectually arrests further decay, rendering the Tooth firm 
and as useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 














DECLARATION OF 


SATIC . , 
FEDEN’S FAMILY 

4 are the only true remedy ever introduced to the 
Public. Their system of eradicating all diseases by 
thorough'y cleansing the body is the most natural. All 
disorders arise from animpurity of the blood, and, therefore, 
can only be cured by a proper vegetable purgation. Half 


HYGEISTS. 


MEDICINES 





the misery and pain we experience arise from neglect of 
ourselves, or taking violent and improper nostiums that 
any Quack may call medicine. A want of cleanliness, p 





air, wholesome and plain food, assisted by mild aperients 
when required, is all that is necessary to keep us in a 
healthy state, and avoiding cholera, influenza, or any 
epidemie with which we are so often visited. Keep, then, 
EDEN’s FAMILY MEDICINES by you, and you will need no 
doctor or physician. i 
Prepared only and sold wholesale 
Co., 2, Jewin Crescent, City; and retail by all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 
Caution. — Observe the Signature of the Proprietors, 
‘“ EDEN & Co.,” on the Government Stamp, without which 
none are Genuine. 
Large and Smal l 


by Messrs. Even, and 


Chests are fitted up with the above 
Medicines, taining full instruc ‘tions and the necessé 
articles required for their application, at 5s. 6d., lls. 6d., at id 
ll. 1s.; which may be remitted in Stamps or Post Office 
Orders, payable at the Chief Office, to Henny Epen and Co., 
2, Jewin Crescent, London. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


con 
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NOTICE 

Zhe SECOND QUARTERLY Part of THe Critic for 1849, is 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience of Book-Club circu- 
lation and distant readers. 

Tue Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Library 
keeper in the United Kingdom, at the cost of the Stamp and 
Paper only: i. e. on pre-payment in Postage Stamps, of 3s. 
for a Half-year, or 5s. 6d. for a Year. 
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HISTORY. 


The Moderate Monarchy; or Principles of the 
British Constitution described in a Narrative 
of the Life and Maxims of Alfred the Great 
and his Counsellors. From the German of 
Atsert V. Hauier. With Notes and 
Commentaries on the Present State of the 
British Constitution. By Francis Sterniz, 
Author of “ The Ship, its Origin and Pro- 
gress,” &c, London: Longman and Co. 
1849. 

HALLER was a distinguished physician, natural 

historian, economist, philosopher, and poet, 

contemporary of Voxttarre, and whose life 
was afterwards written by ZIMMERMAN. Among 
his many and various wor rks, his Life of “+ FRED 
the Great has been held in high esteem by his 
countrymen. It was originally dedicated by 
the author to GEORGE Lil., but it obtained 
very little notice in England, for foreign lite- 
rature was at that time almost prohibited. 

The apt illustrations of the superiority of 

moderate or limited monarchy to all other 

forms of government yet invented have in- 
duced the translator to endeavour to recall 








attention to it, and he has chosen the most 
attractive form—an English dress, in the pre- 
paration of which he has shown a most credit- 
able skill. 

The plan of the work secures completeness. 
The author treats first of Anrren’s life and 
deeds; secondly, of the principles of the British 
Constitution ; and, thirdly, a collects a series 
of historical and political notes and commen- 
taries applying to the former parts, 

The tendency of the whole is to prove that 
“the transformation of the life of nations m: ay 
be observed in their manners and customs ; 
but the more that life becomes civilized, the 
more it loses the irrevocable harmony of its 
primitive condition, the desire of preserving 
which does not expire so speedily in the better 
part of the nation.’ 

In the life and laws of Axrrep are to be 
found the elements of the British Constitution; 
rightly, therefore, to understand the latter, it 
is necessary to be well informed as to the 
former. 

Mr. Sreriz is of opinion that modern 
England has somewhat degenerated from the 
type of the national character which existed in 
the days of Atrrep: he attributes this to in- 


creased wealth producing an increased love of 


personal ease and comfort, so hostile to the 
manly virtues, which are called forth by diffi- 
culty and danger, and the courage required | 4 
to subdue them. 

He therefore hopes that to recal the national 
characteristics of ALFRED’s times, as displayed 
in him who may be deemed the type of those 
times, will be serviceable, by showing to us 
what as a people we have been, what we might 
be, and what we must become if we would 
maintain the greatness we have won. 

Hauer divides his subject into Books, to 
each of which he assigns a distinct phase in the 
Life of Atrrep. In the first, we are intro- 
duced to “ Alfred the Hero.” In the second, 
to “ Alfred’s Love;” in the third, to “‘ Alfred 
the Legislator;” in the fourth, to “ Alfred the 
S: age;” in the fifth, to “ Alfred and his Coun- 

sellor;” and in the sixth, to “ Alfred and his 
N: avigator.” 

The composition is remarkable for vigour. 
The author does not play with his subject and 
talk about it; he has something to tell, and he 
tells it in as few words as will convey his 
meaning intelligibly; or he has some reflec- 
tions, sugge ap by the narrative, and puts 
them forth i 1 perspicuous language, without 
the ame of effort, as if he was trying to 
appear profound « or to make an essay. The 
~_ licity of the earlier German writer per- 
vades the entire volume and gives it a peculiar 
charm: it is especially appropriate to the sub- 


ject. A few specimens will exhibit these 


excellencies. 

The narrative that will possess the most 
interest for our readers, because the most new 
to them, will be the story of 








ALFRED'S LOVE. 

Alfred was still concealed at his father’s herdsman’s 
and known in the country by the name of Wulf. He 
had disguised his features so skil that even his 
nobles did not recognize him. From the swamps of 
Athelney he often fell (with some other Saxons who 
had fled like himself) upon his enemies, the Northmen, 
and avenged the sufferings which his people endured, 





thus providing them with provis ions and arms. But 
the moment they wére closel ly soenel the y dis persed 
themselves in the h irking are known to every Saxon, 
ind vanished from the sight of the Northmen. 

Wulf often fought. with success, but was at 
length encircled by a legion of enemies, and had to 
oppose a superior force. He retired to a small spot 


nearly surrounded by water, which only allowed his 

















opponents a narrow passage, whereby he could, with a 
few men, keep off their multitudes. He slew many a 
bold robber with his cross-bow, which was at that 











time a new in vention, an a to whi h the English of later 
times are indebted m tor ies. At last a nor- 
ern warrior succeeded in ng 2 unknown king 





with his spear. dey par toe him of his 
power, and in the kness of night, which protected 
the yaxons, his companions were oO bliged to bear him 
away from the danger, into a neighbouring castle, 
within which Ethelred, a Saxon earl, had enclosed him- 
self with a plentiful supply of provisions, and many 
Saxons who had likewise taken refuge there. 

Ihe Northmen, who dreaded both the valour of the 
earl and the strength of his walls, durst not attack it. 
The sorrowful Saxons arrived at night before the castle 
gates, an ud requested admission :—“ Wulf,” said they, 

“the dread of the robbers, is wounded.” 
this avenger of the Saxons was known to every friend 
of the country. The gates opened for him, and Ethel- 
red received him _ personally as a hero, although he 
knew ul i According to the old cus- 
toms of the honest Germainans, Elswitha, 
the ¢ reatest beauty and most elevated character, accom- 











panied her noble father. Wulf was borne, fainting, into 
the hall; a deadly paleness lay over his countenance. 
His arms, whose strength the Northmen had:so often 
felt, now hung powerless by his couch. Elswitha had 
observed the wound, ( f. He was 
revived by strengther uls, and then given over 
to rest. - 






Etheln d and his lovely daughter daily visi 








warrior. His wound required tl 
and Elswitha often bound it with her own 
nds. On such occasions, Wulf would open 
his eyes, and observe the tender exertions of the noble 
maiden. Her ith, her beauty, and her kind com- 
passion for his ortunes, moved the young king; and 
the long time his wound required to heal, allowed love 
to creep stealthily into his heart. He daily found new 








causes for admiring her. Her soft voice, her candid 
innocence, her lovely features, and her blooming man- 


ners, so comp letely fascin ven him, that he felt he could 
never leave her without being very unhappy 


The noble Ethelred was ac sguaint d with the virtues of 


his daughter. nye iness often called him suddenly from 
the castle ; and without suspicion he left the beautiful 
maiden alone with the king, “he was slowly recovering. 
Alfred’s virtues found no cause of alarm in his pure 
love. He perceived no obstacle to prevent him from 
uniting himself with the countess, whom, however, he 
wished to test before taking her for his companion for 
life. 

Alfred was personally unknown to all his Saxons. 
They only heard of him by his a Pe - continued 
to conceal his birth, and was believed by his followers 
‘ ; up in arms. 
vite of this abasement he endeavoured to please the 

I She soon discovered sufficient signs of the 
ove ot tl the innocent } proofs of his esteem 
and his admiration made him involun tarily betray marks 
of his superior education, which Elswitha could not 
harmonize with his coarse garments and appearance. 
Alfred could not conceal the manners of high life. He 
was the best poet among the Saxons, of whom none 
could write in their language with such elegance as 
it He sometimes entertained the lady with short 
poet and sometimes with tales, which so charmed 
her that she was often obliged to prolong the time of her 


presence. 


to be a common Saxon warrior, brougl 


Ins 

















lfred related to her under assumed names, his 





voyages and wars, and told her that he had been a 
vith of the great battles, where in reality he had 
been the commander. He described in vivid pictures 
the splendours of great Rome, the ies of happy 





> 
of laurel, 





Italy, with its shrubs of myrtle, and i I 
and the ever-blooming islands of the Mediterranean. 


Of her own charms, of her personal attri ibutes, he only 
] 1 not the coura. 











spoke as a comm 





to raise his eyes to the elevated princes 
nevertheless, felt her perfection. He disclosed his own 
sentiments in ballads which appeared old, but were only 
composed for herself, and only suitable to their mutual 
situation. When she blushed, and Alfred feared that 
she would break off the too bold conversation, he would 
turn it without restraint upon other topics, or respectful 
i He accompanied her singing on his lute, which 





The name of 


a maiden of 
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he played with perfection; and which greatly increased 
the touching power of his agreeable voice. 

The countess was in the bloom of her youth, and, 
according te the custom of those times, was brought up 
in the paternal castle, where she had opportunities of 
seeing many hardy warriors and vigorous knights; but 
Alfred’s noble deportment, and the fascinating spirit of 
his conversation, had for her all the attraction of novelty. 
The king’s features, partly disguised by artificial colour, 
could not be completely disfigured; and the nobleness 
of his soul shone through his bright eyes. The innocent 
beauty became imperceptibly pleased with this inter- 
course, soon also with the persen of the unknown ; 
and her heart was captured before she was aware that 
it had surrendered. 

The impression which he made on the fair lady could 
not be concealed from the penetrating Alfred, and he 
ventured to let her perceive his love in more explicit 
words. Without a positive declaration, he sufficiently 
described the sentiments of his heart to be divined. 
Elswitha, without knowing how far she was ensnared, 
had no suspicions of Wulf. She became accustomed to 
return his looks with reciprocal glances; her voice as- 
sumed the confidential sweetness which unstained youth 
grants to those who are inspired with their first love. 
She had little secrets which Alfred alone should know, 
and accompanied him when he sang of love under 
unaginary names. 


As his wound healed, and the time for de- 
parture drew nigh, the young king sought how 
he should ask the maiden’s formal conseat to 
receive his love, without betraying to her the 
secret of his birth. The dialogue in which 
this is done, and the manner in which the 
maiden, true to her father’s wishes, refuses the 
unknown adventurer, whom yet she loves, 
because she knew that so disproportioned an 
alliance would be objected to by her father, is 
beautifully conducted, but it is, of course, 
imaginary. This, however, is the happy con- 
clusion. 

Some months later, after the celebrated victory over 
the Northmen, Alfred gave a grand feast to the victors 
who saved England; Ethelred was among the number. 
To the tournament given in memory of that victory, the 
noblest ladies of the rejoiced Saxons were invited. The 
knights combatted in the tournament for the prize, and 
the recognized king sat upon an elevated throne, next to 
which was another royal seat, adorned with the greatest 
splendour, for the queen of the feast, who was to dis- 
tribute the prizes. A noble invited to that distinguished 
function the fair Elswitha. Her father, being informed 
of the intention of the king, consented to the pleasure 
of surprising his daughter by leading her suddenly to 
the throne, and bade her accept that place. The king 
descended from his throne, held out his hand to the 
modest maiden, and led her to her seat. “ There is, 
and for ever, the place of Elswitha.” She blushingly 
raised her eyes, and immediately perceived in the king 
—Wulf, now freed of the disguising colour, and in all 
the splendour of his high dignity, “ May Alfred hope,” 
said he to the frightened maiden, motioning her to sit 
down, “ for that which Wulf could not obtain? May he 
implore Elswitha’s love, without which he cannot live?” 
She bowed respectfully, cast down her eyes, and said in 
a loud voice, “She who loved the warrior knows that 
she should yenerate the great Alfred.” She then looked 
upon the tournament, distributed to the worthiest 
knights the valuable prizes, and on the same evening 
gave the delighted king her hand, and became his 
spouse, whom alone he ever loved. 

Let us now contemplate 

ALFRED THE SAGE. 

A general lover of order, he arranged the interior of 
his house on the wisest principles. His servants con- 
sisted of three divisions, each of which served four 
months in the year, and were at liberty the remaining 
eight. 

His virtue was not accompanied by a severe exterior, 
nor was he reserved in his manners. He admired the 
effect of music, having acquired his taste for that plea- 
sure during his sojourn in Rome, for which purpose he 
invited to his court the most clever artists and the 
most agreeable voices. He knew that continual labour 


wearies an active mind, and that it should be awakened 
by ethereal arts. 

Like all Saxons, he was in his youth much given to 
hunting and hawking. The coolness of the morning, 
the fresh air, and the exercise of the body rendered this 
pleasure salutary, and Alfred knew how to adapt it to 
the general welfare by directing his weapons against 
the wild beasts, which he extirpated, thereby protecting 
his subjects against the robbers of their seed. Of all 
the Saxons he was most skilful in that practice. 

He took care likewise to perfect the production of the 
ornaments which contributed to the splendour of his 
court, and was the first of the Saxon kings who took 
into his pay artists able to work gold and precious 
stones; he was so experienced himself in those arts as 
to be able to instruct others. To add to the pomp of 
great solemnities, a royal crown was made under his di- 
rections. 

Of all the kings of Saxony, he was the first who 
formed the excellent plan of creating knights. This 
reward of martial service is in the power of princes ; it 
does not diminish his treasures, nor does it produce a 
tax, which the poor, like the rich, must bear; it has 
the same and even more effect, upon those endowed with 
it than either gold or silver. This reward, when ap- 
plied to its real purpose, is a public testimony of the 
esteem of the prince, on which that of the people is 
generally based, one of the most sensible pleasures a 
feeling heart can wish for. Alfred knighted his grand- 
son, Athelstan, by giving him a purple dress, and girding 
him with a short Saxon sword, in a golden sheath. 
Athelstan afterwards answered the expectations of his 
ancestor, who perfectly appreciated him, for he became 
a powerful and respected king. 

Alfred divided his abilities and knowledge among 
many different branches of arts, in each of which he 
was distinguished. Of so many thousands of princes 
there scarcely was one who could, with such readiness 
and energy, partake of and oversee so many different 
occupations, of which there was not a single one but its 
object was for the general welfare of his people. 

But of all his exertions, the principal one was to 
please God. No one would, even in our present altered 
times, endeavour to diminish the glory of Alfred, because 
the divine service of his age still possessed somewhat of 
the monkish manners; but those who know the human 
heart will only require of man what he can fulfil in the 
circumstances in which Providence has placed him, and 
that will not be considered as a fault in him by the 
Almighty, or in human eyes. 

In the piety of this wise prince, the taste of his age 
was also predominant; but Alfred was too experienced 
to imitate other princes, by abandoning the reins of 
government, to seek in a convent the tranquillity of his 
soul. Alfred remained a laborious prince, constantly 
occupied with the welfare of his people. 

He shared both his wealth and his time with religion. 
He made two equal divisions of his revenues, the one 
being intended for acts of benevolence, and subdivided 
between the poor, the convents, and the schools, The 
half which the king kept to himself was distributed in 
equal parts among his courtiers, artists, professional 
men, and to strangers who were disposed to reside in 
his dominions. The maintenance of the king and his 
court was defrayed by the estates of the crown, which 
were let to countrymen for a certain supply of the fruits 
of the season, and the game which they caught. 

Time, which is certainly our own property, Alfred 
divided into two parts, one of which was devoted to the 
service of the Almighty; in this he included that which 
he employed in writing the sentences he extracted from 
books, or his own thoughts, which he inscribed in his 
handbooks, from which arose collections with which it 
was his greatest delight to occupy himself. He was so 
careful not to withdraw any of his time intended for 
devotion (in an age when watches were not extant), 
that he weighed and measured some wax candles, and 
regulated his time by them. The invention of pro- 
tecting candles by transparent horn when glass had not 
been yet invented, is ascribed to him, but as it was not 
unknown to the ancients, it must have been lost in the 
times of disorder and ignorance. The measurement and 


destination of his time Alfred dedicated to God after 
his victory at Athelney. 

His desire that illness and constant pain should 
prevent his giving himself up to sensuality, was indeed 





carried too far. In his younger years this desire, the 


fruit of his fear of offending God, was almost fulfilled 
to too great an extent, for during twenty-five years an 
internal and unknown complaint caused him great 
pain, and shortened considerably the days of his inesti- 
mable life. Can Alfred have doubted the wisdom of 
the Being of whom he implored this abstemiousness ? 
and had the Giver of all gifts no other means to shorten 
Alfred’s days, and render his life partly unserviceable, 
by causing pain to overcome all patience? 

Alfred’s sensitiveness to the duties of religion, caused 
the undiminished tenderness which the king preserved 
in so many disastrous wars, when perjury and infidelity 
were so often the rewards of his goodness. Nothing 
could overcome his resolution to forgive, as he wished 
himself to be forgiven. Ten times did he grant, even 
after the most troublesome victories, unconditional par- 
don; and he never permitted himself to commit an act 
of vengeance. 

In his private life he was a faithful and amiable hus- 
band, a good father, and a gracious master. Although 
a great portion of his life was devoted to the safety of 
his people in inevitable wars, and his advantages in 
chivalry many and superior, he preferred from his youth 
the sciences to war. From the obscurity of the times, 
he had not learned to read in his twelfth year; but one 
book interested him to such a degree that he had no rest 
until he could perfectly read it, and appropriate its con- 
tents to himself. 

Rude as the Saxon language was at that time, from 
Alfred's lips and pen it became eloquent. He translated 
into Saxon the works of ancient wisdom, with a fidelity 
and expression which no other learned man could equal. 
These efforts he applied to the wisest of ancient laws, 
to history, sentences and parallels of spiritual works; 
the whole collection of the revealed writings he trans- 
lated into his own language. He likewise wrote his 
own history, and the events of his life, so full of con- 
trarieties and troubles; and even in those works of less 
consequence he preserved the custom of beginning 
nothing that he was not capable of fulfilling. 

Notwithstanding his continual sufferings, the trouble- 
some life which he led, and the many disasters which 
he met with, Alfred was ever good-humoured and 
affable; no agitation or weariness could disturb his 
constant serenity, a virtue possessed only by the rarest 
characters; common souls alone give way to such im- 
pressions, and allow their tempers to be ruffled by the 
slightest cause. They do not feel, during the momentary 
annoyance, the importance, for other reasons, of preser- 
ving their equanimity. Little as Alfred was affected 
by misfortune, still less was he elated by good fortune, 
or the feeling of his own dignity. He fought, he worked, 
with intrepid courage, and was as silent about his 
personal actions, as though they were not his own. 
Frequently did he keep his wavering people from flight, 
by exposing his own forehead to the fury of the enemy; 
and withal he considered the effects of his bravery as 
accidental and of no merit, because his soul was wholly 
fixed on God, and in Him alone he trusted. 

His glory flew, in the few years of his too-short life, 
beyond the limits of Europe. The voice of the people 
willingly gave him the name of the Great Alfred, whilst 
that title has only been borrowed by many other princes 
from the flattery of courtiers. Rome venerated his 
virtues, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem testified over 
many seas the respect which the inhabitants of this far 
country bore for the virtues of the king of the Saxons. 
From all countries various artists and learned men has- 
tened to the throne, whereon sat a Christian, a philoso- 
pher, a hero, and a promoter of all useful and fine arts. 


This volume is a very gem of topography, 
and it is handsomely and appropriately bound 
—1its exterior being as ornamental as its con- 
tents are instructive. 
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From America the adopted daughter of Queen 





CaRoLinE went to India. Among other not- 
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able adventures there, she went to a magnifi- 
cent féte given by one of the native merchants, 
where she made a conquest. 


A BABOO’S BALL. 


Wishing to compare the native style of entertain- 
ment with that of the European masters of the country, 
I prevailed on Captain Donald to take me to a grand 
féte given by a rich baboo. On arriving in front of his 
mansion we found it brilliantly lighted up, and sur- 
rounded by an admiring throng of his humbler country- 
men. We were conducted into a large saloon, with two 
long galleries, one of which was occupied by the baboo’s 
wives and their female friends, who, themselves unseen, 
could look down through the latticed front on the scene 
below. The other gallery was occupied by the vocal 
and instrumental performers. The two galleries were 
supported with shining white columns, the walls were 
covered with looking-glasses, and the whole was lighted 
up with a profusion of lamps, candelabras, and cut- 
glass lustres producing a most brilliant effect. As soon 
as we entered the room, our entertainer presented us 
with handsome bouquets of flowers, and sprinkled us 
plentifully with rose water, making us at the same time 
an infinity of salaams and compliments. 

The entertainment began soon after with a concert, 
which was certainly the strangest thing in the way of 
music I ever heard. Both singers and players favoured 
us with several solos, in none of which I could discover 
even the semblance of a tune; but they were charming 
in comparison with the orchestral performances. A 
more hideous jumble of loud sounds, each individually 
disagreeable, and in discord with all the rest, it is 
impossible to conceive. Very glad I was when the 
excruciating noise was over, and the nautch girls began 
their graceful evolutions. They were creatures of ex- 
quisite symmetry, dressed in long loose muslin robes, 
and voluminous red silk trousers, and covered literally 
from head to foot with gold, silver, and jewels. Their 
performance was scarcely what would be called dancing 
in Europe, consisting chiefly in slow, gliding movements, 
undulations of the body, and waving of the arms, or in 
pantomimic postures and gestures of great truth of 
expression. 

After the dancers, came jugglers and conjurors, who 
performed the most astonishing tricks, such as passing 
sword-blades down their throats; throwing up three or 
four knives into the air, and catching them as they 
came down, without letting any of them touch the 
ground; tumbling heels overhead among naked sword- 
blades and daggers placed on the ground, edge and point 
upwards, &c. These were simply feats of agility and 
skill, the result, if I may so speak of the long educa- 
tion of the performers’ muscles; but there were others 
of a deceptive character that were perfectly marvellous. 
For instance, one of the conjurors, whose only dress was 
a cotton cloth wrapped round his waist, and who stood 
quite alone in the middle of a pretty large space, took a 
small shawl, shook it, and held it up before the com- 
pany to show that it was empty, then wrapped it 
round his legs, where he let it remain a few moments, 
after which, he snatched it off, stepped back, and left 
exposed for our inspection a large flower-pot, with a 
plant, about eighteen inches high, in full bloom. How 
it came there was utterly incomprehensible. 

A grand supper concluded the entertainment. The 
repast was laid out with great taste and elegance, and 
appeared to consist of every viand known in Hindu 
cookery. Tempted by the appetising odour of spices 
and aromatics, I tried several of the dishes, but could 
scarcely swallow a mouthful. From the style of their 
singing, and their salamander-like love of cayenne 
pepper, I should conjecture that the throats of the 
Hindus are lined with leather. 

Ihave reason to remember the baboo’s soirée with 
peculiar complacency, for it was the occasion of my 
making a distinguished conquest. That I am not a 
begum, or Indian Princess, is no one’s fault but my own. 
Marriages between European gentlemen, and Hindu or 
Mohammedan ladies are not very uncommon, but 
matches of the converse kind are, I believe, extremely 
rare. It was probably the unusual circumstance of my 
attending a native feast, and my appearance in a Greek 
costume, so unlike that worn by English ladies, that 
rendered an exception in my case a matter dependent 
on my own choice. Be this as it may, one of the 
native petty princes, Allum ud Doulah, declared himself 











my devoted admirer, and waited in state on Captain 
Donald to make a formal proposal for my hand. Great 
was his amazement when he learned, that the gentle- 
man to whom he addressed his suit was not my father, 
but my betrothed husband. However, like my Ameri- 
can suitor, he, too, took his disappointment in good 
part, and we all three remained very good friends, Our 
amicable understanding was cemented by the inter- 
change of various little presents; and, for my part, I 
received from the gallant Prince a most unique and 
precious gift, namely, a magic arrow, the point of 
which, being rubbed against a jewelled ring, would, he 
assured me, produce sparks that would guard the owner 
from the assaults of mosquitoes, and all kinds of 
troublesome insects ! 


The magic arrow, however, entirely failed 
to scare the mosquitos and flying bugs. But 
there is a plague in Hindustan as great as that 
of insects, the wandering tribes or 

GYPSIES OF INDIA. 

The Kouraveres are the gypsies of India, and they 
tell fortunes, and commit the most audacious robberies 
without shame; nay, they glory in their exploits, and 
regard as honourable decorations, the mutilations inflicted 
on them by the government. Such of them as allow 
themselves to be taken, have their noses, ears, and right 
hands cut off, an infliction which ever after secures 
them a high degree of respect in their tribe, and gives 
them claims upon the suffrages of their brethren. 

It is at night they ply their occupations, like the 
organized gangs that harass the trade of Paris. They 
post sentinels at the corners of the streets, select the 
houses that seem to offer the most favourable chances, 
steal into them noiselessly, and carry off everything, 
even to the jewels worn by the sleeping inmates. 

They do not enter through the door, but through the 
walls which are made of clay and wood, and which they 
divide by means of instruments that cut through those 
substances as easily as cloth is cut with scissors. Should 
they be detected in the act, they make a fierce resist- 
ance, and almost always succeed in escaping. If one of 
their party is killed, they disfigure him, or carry off his 
head. 

In the districts subject to princes who have not suffi- 
cient revenue to maintain an effective police, they make 
bargains with each family, and enter into contracts to 
secure them against robbery. Nay, they even insure 
themselves against the punishment to which they are 
liable if apprehended, by paying the magistrate of each 
locality a per centage on their spoils. 

The last Ottoman Prince of Mysore took into his 
service a regular battalion of Kalabantrous, another sect 
like the Kouraveres. Their business was to steal the 
horses from the enemy’s camp, to cut off his supplies, 
intercept his despatches, and do the work of spies. 
The most formidable of these sects are the Lambaids, 
who are distinguished for the atrocity of their institu- 
tions. The authorities have recently succeeded in 
abridging the range of their depredations by means of 
the most exemplary punishments. From being despe- 
rate marauders, they have subsided into skulking 
assassins and thieves. 

Having made a rapid tour of India the 
authoress, still accompanied by her betrothed, 
(why not her actual?) husband, returned to 
England, landing at Portsmouth. Having 
despatched Captain Donasv’s business there, 
they proceeded to Geneva, where her be- 


trothed travelling companion died, and of 
whom she says that he was to her “the best of 


friends, the best of fathers.” Perhaps this 
somewhat mysterious story is explained by her 
assertion that at this time she was only thirteen 
years old. Was this the fact ? 

* Captain Donatp bequeathed her to the 
guardianship of Major Gorpoy, by whose 
mother she was taken incharge. She went to 
Madrid in 1823 with Mrs. Donaxp, who had 
a daughter residing there. As she had a large 
fortune she was the object of considerable 
speculation, and among the rest her guardian, 
Major Gorpon, sought her hand, but she had 
conceived an immense aversion for him, and 





resisted all the endeavours of his mother to 
bring about a match. 

The history of this affair occupies several 
chapters. The whole family appears to have 
entered into a plot for the purpose of bringing 
about this marriage. Even force was resorted 
to. At length, despairing of peace, she re- 
solved on flight, which was thus accomplished : 


Doctor Allen now paid his visit. This worthy man 
had been physician to Caroline Murat, Queen of Naples, 
and had seen me when I was but two years old. I 
resolved to inform him of the course I was about to 
adopt, and of the infamous plot laid against me. 

Aghast at such villany, he approved of my design, 
and acknowledged that he had noticed some things in 
the house that struck him as not altogether right. He 
offered me the use of his carriage, and promised that he 
would himself accompany me to the diligence. 

His approval, and the offer he made, filled me ‘with 
joy and courage to brave every difficulty. When he 
went away, I called Miss Lindsay, and talked to her as 
usual until dinner hour, in order to Iull her suspicions. 
I told her to order me a basin of soup, and not to come 
to me until Trang, as I should go to sleep after eat- 
ing it. 

When I had taken my soup, I went into Miss Lind- 
say’s room to see if she liad left the keys of my ward- 
robe; but I found nothing, I took my veil, parasol and 
shawl, and praying inwardly to God to sustain my 
courage, I prepared to go down stairs. ’ 

Stealing cautiously out of my room, I went along a 
corridor that led past the door of my mother-in-law’s 
bed-room. Bidding her mentally farewell, and asking 
her to forgive the pain I was about to cause her, I 
descended the staircase, fortunately without meeting 
any one. 

On reaching the street, I proceeded along the gallery 
of the Rue Rivoli to the Rue Castiglione, where I had 
the gratification of finding the good Doetor and George. 
I took the Doctor’s arm, for I was almost fainting with 
anxiety, and thought every moment I was pursued. 
He cheered my courage, and we walked rapidly across 
the garden of the Tuileries to the gate next the river, 
where his carriage was waiting. The diligence was 
just starting when we reached the Rue du Bouloy, 
so that the good Doctor had barely a moment to recom- 
mend me to the conductor's care. 

Fancying at every sound I heard that I was pursued 
by Major Gordon, it was not until I was out of Paris that 
I breathed freely, and could direct my attention to my 
fellow-travellers. It was the first time I had been in a 
public carriage. I was hardly settled in my seat when I 
was startled by the sound of George’s voice, calling to me 
to know “ was I all right?” I was frightened at first, but 
recognizing the tone of the speaker, I answered in Eng- 
lish that I was very comfortable. My companions were 
honest tradespeople; one of them, a woman, asked me 
was I going to Rouen. I pretended not te understand 
her, and this put them all at their ease. The drollest 
conversation ensued between them, and often forced a 
smile from me; but at night, when they were all asleep, 
I could give free course to my tears. Midway on the 
journey, George brought me a cup of coffee, and was 
shocked at the change in my appearance. 

I alighted at the hotel in Rouen to wait for the dili- 
gence, which was not to start until six o'clock, and 
George took advantage of the interval to buy me some 
indispensable articles of dress. 

At six in the evening we were on our way to Havre. 

This time the party in the diligence was of a very 
superior class, consisting of an English family, and a 
clerk in the house of Bourlaye and Co., of Havre. 
They took me, no doubt, for a girl returning heme from 
a boarding-school, under the care of a confidential ser- 
vant. We reached Havre at five in the morning after 
a journey rendered very agreeable by a conversation in 
English. I desired George to inquire at the office of 
the diligence for my brother-in-law’s address. ‘They 
did not know it, and I was obliged to go with my fellow 
travellers to the Hotel des Indes. 

I asked for a room looking out on the port. I hada 
very pretty one, with a charming view. 


After living in retirement at Havre for some 
months, secure from the prosecutions of her 
would-be friends, she determined to go ta 
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Italy. There she was cordially welcomed to 
the villa of her grandfather Count M. de 
Cassis, of which we have the following lively 
picture : 

AN ITALIAN VILLA. 


The walls of that apartment were hung with the 


costliest tapestries, representing the choicest episodes of 


the Iliad and Odyssey, and the wars of Alexander the 
Great, his mighty deeds, or successful robberies. Ad- 
mirable groups in bronze, represented the misfortunes of 
Ariadne’s lover, or proved that the gods sometimes 
berrowed their pleasures from mortals. Everything was 
so aptly placed, that the eye and the mind passed on 
from one to another without fatigue. Antique vases and 
arms, completed the magnificent assemblage. 

Adjoining the library was a charming study, admir- 
ably adapted to its appointed purpose. It seemed as if 
every region of the world had sent thither some token of 
itself: rich sophas of India, and the beautiful marbles 
fashioned in Florence, when Florence was in her prime, 
embellished this sanctuary of meditation, and in baskets 
of Chinese porcelain lay amber tubes and pipes of vari- 
ous workmanship. Statues, and busts, such as those of 
Buffon, Cuvier, Newton, Galileo, &c., seemed to say 
that men of genius all form together but one family. 
Through a small mysterious door adorned with cash- 
mere, a glimpse was obtained into a closet, containing 
a couch, and articles for the toilette of the choicest 
kind. It was here, that sequestered from the noise of 
the world, Count M. de Cassis cultivated the useful 
sciences. Collections of plants, minerals, and animals 
of all kinds, facilitated his studies, by enabling to make 
extensive comparisons. From the windows of this 
learned retreat, the eye embraced a most beautiful land- 
scape, and often, when the storm raged without, the 
spectator, secure from danger, could calmly observe the 
most fearful phenomena of nature. 

This happened to myself, as I sat one day in that 
delicious boudoir. The tempest was terrific, and my 
excited imagination made me feel as though I were toss- 
ing on the roaring billows. I have often suffered more, 
even physically, when passively beholding from the 
shore the efforts of a vessel and her brave crew to 
struggle into port, than if I had been myself a partaker 
of their toils and danger. When all was over, I have 
felt exhausted in mind and body, like one just awaking 
from a hideous dream. 

Close in sight of the spot I have been describing 
stood the chapel, facing the sea, like a resting-place for 
the soul, between heaven and the depths of the abyss. 
The Presbytery occupied by Father d'Iclas, an 
Armenian clergyman, was an exquisite retreat, where 
often I enjoyed a serene contentment like that of hope 
assured. The good old clergyman died in 1829: why 
must we quit scenes so like Paradise? God should call 
only the wretched to him, and leave longer, or always, 
in this enchanting oasis, those whose prayers and praises 
ascend thence to him every hour. 

My grandfather’s apartments were not wanting in 
originality. They presented a mélange, half oriental, 
half European, that seemed devised to please the most 
decided cosmopolite. The oriental stones were faultless; 
my friend Allum ud Donlah would here have found 
himself quite at home. Indian vases of all kinds of 
metal, bows, arrows, and countless pipes of various 
forms, composed an ensemble that reminded me of the 
pomps of Moorshedabad or of Patras. 

The family, the guests, and the whole household used 
to assemble every evening in the large saloon to receive 
the benediction, a ceremony which my grandfather 
scrupulously observed. = 

The bed-room was like that in the Seraglio at Cairo; 
papooshes, turbans, embroidered caftans, and pipes 
without number, completed the illusion. ; 

My grandfather’s library was composed solely of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic manuscripts: European 
works were never admitted into it. The rest of the 
house asserted its western character, its architecture 


C 


was admirable, and it was fitted up with elegance and 
comfort. 


We have not space to relate how she went 
from Italy to America, and thence back again 
to Europe, and what she saw and heard. The 
narrative suddenly ceases when she is upon 


the point of starting for the East. Of its 
genuineness our readers must form their own 
opinion ; we must confess that we feel con- 
siderable doubt about it. 








Lives of the Lindsays; or a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Liypsay. In 3 vols. London: 
Murray. 

Tue “pride of ancestry” is not a prejudice ; 

it has its foundations in nature; experience 

proves its universality as an emotion of the 
mind, and physiology explains the cause. 

Features, form, character, weaknesses, and 

virtues, are inherited. The man of the present 

generation is what he is because his ancestor 
of ten generations since was such as he was. 

Had the ancestor been different, the existing 

man would have been different. There isa 

great deal in blood. We recognize it in horses 
and dogs, why not in ourselves? Besides this 


our ancestors, there is an artificial interest in 
their reputations. It is permitted us to be 
proud of their actions because those actions 
were the result of qualities which we may 
hope to have inherited, and which should 
at least serve to stimulate us to emulate them. 
The probabilities are that a man who is proud 
of a long line of noble ancestors will be doubly 
cautious not to do anything that would bring 
discredit upon the family. Who can doubt 
that the recollections associated with the name 
he bears at this moment inspire and modify 
every thought and word of Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL? Does the bitterest partisan suppose 
that he would do anything that would endan- 
ger the glorious reputation he has received, 
and which it must be his highest ambition to 
transmit unimpaired? So it is with all our 
ancient nobility—our old English families. 
They have their prejudices, and they may not 
conform to the rapid revolutions of modern 
society so speedily as might be desired, but 
who fears to trust them—who is not perfectly 
conscious in his own mind that they are tho- 
roughly English, and that the honour of the 
country and the substantial liberties of the 
people would be as jealously protected by them 
as by the most noisy democrat of the day ? 

Hence it is that we always welcome cordially 
works devoted to the records of family history, 
more especially when they are, as in the present 
instance, the production of the representative 
of the family. Lord Lrypsay has a glorious 
tale to tell; a noble line of ancestry to look 
back upon, and events and anecdotes to relate 
which convert what is usually little better 
than a chronology into three volumes of most 
amusing and instructive reading, forming a 
valuable addition to historical lore. The 
family, it seems, came from France, the origi- 
nal name being De Limesay, and the place in 
the neighbourhood of Rouen. Randolph de 
Limesay, who first settled in England, was 
nephew of Wri1t1am the Conqueror. From 
him was descended Watter, who migrated to 
Scotland in the reign of Davin the First, and 
thence there is traced an unbroken line down 
to the noble author of these volumes. 

Such a work as this is best introduced to 
the readers of a literary journal, who seek 
partly pleasure in the perusal and partly in- 
formation as to the progress of publication and 
what the books published contain, by means of 
passages of the most curious interest and 


novelty which offer themselves to the reviewer 
as he turns over the leaves; and in this fashion 





natural source of regard for the character of 


wealth of biographical and historical anecdote 
stored in these Lives of the Lindsays. 

A striking picture of the savage manners of 
past times is given in this story of 


THE THANE OF CAWDOR. 


The Calders of Calder were said to be descended from 
a brother of Macbeth, to whom, on his assumption of 
the crown, he resigned the thanedom of Cawdor. They 
ended in an heiress, Muriella Calder, Dame Catherine's 
mother, who (if tradition may be credited) was cap- 
tured in childhood by John of Lorn and the Campbells, 
while walking out with her nurse near Calder Castle, 
Her uncles pursued and overtook the division to whose 
care she had been entrusted, and would have rescued 
her but for the presence of mind of Campbell of Inver- 
| liver, who, seeing their approach, inverted a large camp 
kettle as if to conceal her, and, commanding his seven 
sons to defend it to the death, hurried on with his prize. 
The young men were all slain, and when the Calders 
lifted up the kettle no Muriella was to be found, 
Meanwhile so much time had been gained, that further 
pursuit was useless. The nurse, at the moment the 
child was seized, bit off a joint of her little finger in 
order to mark her identity—no unnecessary precaution, 
as appears from Campbell of Auchinbreck’s reply to 
one who, in the midst of their felicitations on arriving 
safely in Argyle, asked what was to be done, should the 
child die before she was marriageable? “She can never 
die,” said he, “as long as a red-haired lassie can be 
found on either side of Lockawe! "—John of Lorn and 
his captive were afterwards married; Lord Cawdor is 
their representative, and the Campbells of Ardchattan, 
Airds and Cluny are their collateral descendants. 


Here is a striking scene, which would have 
rejoiced Sir Warter Scott, of 





THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF A FEUDAL BARON. 


I must now attempt to give you some idea of the 
ordinary life of the Earls of Crawford in the fifteenth 
century, and generally during the times of feudalism, 

Till the death of Sir James of Crawford, in 1397, 
the family had resided chiefly in Clydesdale; but Earl 
| David, and Sir Alexander before him, had spent their 
| lives in Angus, and that country became henceforward 

the home of their predilection. Their principal resi- 
| dence was at Finhaven, a castle built on a bigh bank 
or hill, overhanging the Lemno, and deriving its name 
“ Fion-abhain,” or the “ White River,” from the foam 
cast up by the rippling of the waters of that little 
stream at their confluence with the South-Esk, almost 
under the castle walls. The site is not striking, from 
elevation or otherwise; but a more favourable position, 
in a military point of view, could not have been chosen, 
the castle being situated at the entrance of the great 
valley of Strathmore, so as to command the whole of 
the Lowlands beneath the base of the Grampians; while 
at the same time, it guards the passes of the Highlands 
through the neighbouring valleys of Glenisla, Glen- 
prosen, and Glenclova. Little now remains of the 
fortress save the keep, a lofty square tower of the 
fourteenth century, split asunder as by lightening, and 
overgrown with ivy, and from the summit of which a 
view was obtainable till recently over the whole sur- 
rounding country,——but, judging by the graceful pro- 
portions and beautiful masonry of the fragment that 
remains, and the extent of ground enclosed within the 
fosse, Finhayen, when entire, must have been a most 
stately structure. A noble Spanish chestnut, nearly 
forty-three feet in circumference, ornamented the court 
of the castle, and probably served as the “ covin tree,” 
under which the stirrup-cup was drunk when guests 
departed on their journey. It was in full growth and 

vigour in the days of Earl David’s, great-grandson, 
commonly called “ Earl Beardie,” but a gillie, or mes- 
senger lad, sent on an errand from the Castle of Car- 
riston to that of Finhaven, having cut a walking-stick 

from it, the Earl was so enraged, that he hanged him 

on a branch of it,—such, at least, is the tradition, and 

from that moment the tree began to decay, though it 

was not till 1740 that the bitter frost of that year 

killed it, and for twenty years later it continued stand- 

ing, till a storm in 1760 finally levelled it with the 
ground. The ghost of the gillie has ever since con- 

stantly walked between Finhaven and Carriston, under 
the name of Jock Barefoot, getting credit for all the 





do we purpose now to reveal some of the 


tricks and rogueries commonly attributed in England 
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to Robin Goodfellow. 
rebuilt, as already mentioned, by Sir Alexander Lind- 
say immediately before his departure for Palestine— 
arose contiguous to the castle walls, and the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Aberlemno and Tannadyce afforded 
accommodation to the families of the immediate retainers. 
Westward of the castle a tract of primeval forest, 
chiefly of oak, slyled the Barony of the Forest of Pla- 
tane, extended for several miles—nominally the property 
of the Crown, but de facto of the Earls of Crawford, 
who held it as hereditary foresters, and had a lodge, or 
residence, in the green-wood, the vestiges of which are 
till pointed out under the name of Lindsay's Hall. 
The forest has now entirely disappeared, but the tra- 
dition of the country bears that the wild cat could 
leap from tree to tree from the Castle of Finhaven to 
the hill of Kirriemuir. 











At certain seasons—during the winter, probably— 
this country residence was exchanged for the “ Palatium 
Comitis,” the “ Earl’s Palace,” the “ Great Lodging,” or 
the “ Earl’s Lod x i i described in 


variously 


The church- of Finhaven— | *he Lindsays, the prev 





ancient records—in the ial « ipit ul. Dundee.—a 





: } 
vast and antique edifice, part of which was still stand- | 
the letters $Lindesay 


ing about sixty years 
embossed on the battlen 





Some anecdotes of J Ames, Earl of Balearres, 
who died in 1768 : 

Walking one day in a field of turnips, on which he 
particularly prided himself, he sur} ised an old woman, 
a pensioner of the family, busily employed 
sack with his favourites. After heartily 
to which she replied only by a silent eloquence of re- | 
peated curtsies, he was walking away, 
woman called after him, “ Eh, my Lord, it’s unco hea 
wad ye no be sae kind as help me on wi't ?”—whi 





when the poor 





he immediately did, and, with many thanks, she de- | 
camped. 

There had been many robberies in Fifeshire,—every 
house in the neighbourhood had been visited except 
Balcarres. The robbers were at last capture 1 and 
brought before the County Court. “Why did you 
never come to me ?” asked Lord Balcarres. “* My Lord,” 
they replied, “ we often did—everywhere else we found 
closed doors, but at Balcarres they stood always open, 
and, where such is the case, it is a rule 
to enter.” 





among us not 


Earl James’s great delight was to ride across the 
country on wild, unbroken horses, and if on an errand 
from the fair sex, this delight was tenfold. He never 
met a carriage without stopping to inquire whether he 





could not be of service to the ladies, 

Another of the LiypsAys was called Earl 
Beardie, or “The Tiger.” He had risen in 
rebellion in 1452, but was defeated and com- 
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having on this occasion been of that colour:—that | seems ther Dunrod. 
* A Lindsay with green ( , nus ¢ 
Should never be seen Du en 
is an old traditional proverb in the clan. The Ogilvies | * or é 
dislike green equally, having worn that colour on the - < 
° : ° : , rod = ‘ 
occasion of their defeat at Arbroath: * : = : ; . “0M : : 
} power and affluence, and their history is a dark and 
“ Maxwell and Johnstone both agree for once ae . Pay age aK, pret’ 
. - wee , SWE ill perfect Keeping with the legend attach ig 
Crawford had already been declared the King’s enemy | to the memory of their ancestor 
< " . ; . j 
and a rebel, because he had contemned his aut on | 
being summoned by a herald to “unde Da to } Che following is a picture of the feudal sys- 





the law. The decree of forfeiture was now repeated 
and confirmed; his “ |] 
declared forfeit to the state; 
with the hereditary sheriffdom of Aber: 
adjudged to the gallant Huntley; and 
rial coat of the victor was honourably ar 
augmented, that of the rebel was torn, a 
abolished and “ scrapit out of the Book of Arms f 
ever. | 
But tho 
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Of the dark deeds of those times and the 
hair-breadth escapes there is an ample record, 
and materials for a hundred romances may be 
found here. Such is 


THE MURDERERS OF THE RED CUMYN. 


From yet another William (de Lindsay), un 
William of Simontoun, and younger son of the 
Will l 
Craigi 
mentioned in a preceding page as partisans 0 lace | 
and Bruce, were successively representatives. Sir James, 





iam of Luffness, descended tl 
and Thurston, of whom Sir Walter and 








the accomplice in the murder of the Red Cumyn in the 




















eer aa . = church of the Minorites at Dumfries, was succeeded by 
pelled to fly. This is the narrative of another Sir James, his eldest son and heir, in whose | 
THE TIGER’S ESCAPE. person the sacrilege of the t: is visited by a zea 
ful retribution, as recorded e ancient chroniclers. 
He fled immediately to Finhaven. A son of Donald, | Sir James and Roger Kit a may 2 ect, | 
Thane of Cawdor, who had been taunted with cowardice | were partners in the deed. f t wl 
before the battle, and had fought valiantly throughout | tered Cumyn was watched du tl t the | 
the day through the desire of regaining his character, | Franciscans with the usual rit f the Church. But at 
pursued him so fiercely that he got into the midst of | midnight wl \ ead 
his immediate followers, and was cor pel 1, Tor sarety, | witl the ex ptio ot £ € . 
to go along with them, as if he had been of thei terror a surprise a { g 
party, into the castle, whe he heard 1 I excl “ How long, O Lord : 
claim, on alighting from his hors eall fe It wa were | 
of wine, that he would willir y pass sevel in | with patie \ tl niv f t " 
hell, to gain the honour of such a victory as had that | yeturn for the fifty-second time.”—* In the year 1357 
day fallen to Huntley. The young intruder sat at | says Sir Walter Scott, “ fifty-tw s after ¢ 
supper in the great hall among the crowd, when an | death, James of Lindsay was hospitably feasted in the | 
alarm was given that Huntley was upon them,—all | Castle of Caerlaverock in Dumfries-shire, belonging to 
started to their arms, and in the confusion he effected | Roger Kirkpatrick. They 5 of t 1 
his escape, carrying off with him Crawford’s silver | derers of Cumyn. In the dead of night, for so un- | 
goblet, which he presented to Huntley at B I 1 | known cause, Lindsay arose, and poi le bed 
voucher for his singular adventure. | his unsuspecting host. He then mount | to 
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Henry Seydon, and Gordon of eestor of | Margaret carried the propert to the family of Kt 
Lord Aberdeen. In consequence defeat, the | ton, ever since designated “of Craigie,” tl 
superstition long prevailed, that en was unlucky to | t itives in the collateral male line of Sir Wil \\ | 
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mixture of feudalism and patriarchism, the result of 
the mingling of races above alluded to, and reigning 
throughout the whole social system, that much of that 
good faith, which a celebrated historian of France 
[Thierry] has recognised as the distinguishing and 
redeeming feature of feudal times in Scotland—passion 
and conviction bearing ever a stronger sway than 
selfish interest—is attributable. 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 
Letters on the Manners and Customs of the 
English. By Mrs. Wuirtaxer. London: 
Ebers. 


Mrs. WuiTTaker appears to be a French lady 
who has probably married an English gentle- 
man, and accompanying him to London, has 
addressed thence to her friends in Paris her 
impressions of English Society, which certainly 
have a great deal of shrewdness and not a little 
truth. As it is always well to listen to what 
strangers say of us, seeing that we are incom- 
petent to form a judgment of ourselves, a few 
passages from this clever little volume will be 
acceptable. 

How true is this on the difficulty which 
everybody experiences in England in 

MAKING ACQUAINTANCES, 

It is extremely difficult in London to make acquaint- 
ances, and, strange to say, not only is this difficulty 
experienced by most foreigners, but even by the English 
themselves. It is true that, when an acquaintance is 
once made, it may, and often does, spring up into a 
warm and lasting friendship, but previous to this, the 
shepherd does not mistrust the sly depredations of the 
fox more than the English mistrust one another. They 
explain this by saying, that they know not if such and 
such persons are respectable. It would be difficult to 
give you the exact meaning of this word, as there is 
none, that I know of, in the French language that ex- 
actly comes up to it ; but in the coffee-houses, there 
are high planks placed between the tables, just in the 
same manner that stables are built, and all for fear that 
the person who is taking his coffee in the next séall, 
should not be respectable. A party of pleasure is pro- 
posed, when the first question asked is, would it be 
respectable? Then a lady wishes to take a house, but 
makes first numerous inquiries to know if the neigh- 
bours are respectable; whilst the neighbours, hearing 
that the said house is likely to be let, set on foot similar 
inquiries respecting the said lady ; in fact, this word is 
in everybody's mouth, and may be heard at all hours of 
the day ; I have therefore for some time been endea- 
vouring to discover who are respectable, and who are 
not so, but all my inquiries on this subject have led to 
no satisfactory conclusion, because the very same par- 
ties who are called highly respectable by some, are by 
others thought to be very disreputable people indeed. 
When I had made this discovery, I gave up all further 
research. 


Mrs. Waurttaker is evidently a Professor of 
Music, and as a tacit but well-deserved rebuke 
to us, she describes 

TWO QUADRILLE PARTIES. 

In a former letter I mentioned that professors hold a 
very different rank in the scale of society in London to 
what they do in Paris. In order to acquaint you with 
the manner in which they are looked upon in the two 
capitals, I will give you a description of two quadrille 
parties, one in London and the other in Paris, at both 
of which I was engaged to act the part of musician. 
They were both houses of the same standing; that is, as 
I believe, eminent lawyers, and to one and the other I 
was a complete stranger. To begin, then, w&h the one 
in Paris. No sooner was I announced, than the gentle- 
man of the house came out to meet me, and took pos- 


had never seen before, came up to me and said, in the most 
gracious manner, “I am not going to allow you to 
fatigue yourself, it’s my turn now.” I readily gave up 
the piano to her entreaties, and during the remainder of 
the evening, we each played and danced by turns. On 
my departure, I was as much thanked by the lady and 
gentleman of the house, as though they had been the 
obliged party instead of myself. 

Now let me tell you how these things are managed in 
London. One evening as I was sitting alone, ruminat- 
ing on the state of affairs in Paris, a message was 
brought me that a lady, living at a considerable distance, 
wished to speak to me. Being naturally anxious to 
know for what purpose, I was not long in answering to 
the demand. No sooner had I arrived at the house and 
given my name, than I perceived the servants were evi- 
dently perplexed to know where to place me, for the 
first allowed me to remain in the passage ; then a 
second scolded the first for having done se; at last I got 
seated in a parlour where, after remaining for a consi- 
derable time, a servant caine to request I would walk 
up stairs. I was then shown intoa back drawing room 
where a lady, handsomely dressed, was sitting alone ; 
and as I entered, neither rose from her seat, or invited 
me to take one. There appeared to me something so ex- 
tremely awkward inthis manner of speaking, that I should 
myself have taken a seat uninvited; but not seeing the 
necessity of prolonging my stay, considered it as well to 
take my leave. I had walked a considerable distance 
to be told that I should be required on the following 
evening to play at a small quadrille party. I went ac- 
cordingly. Few words were addressed to me during the 
evening, with the exception of those that were absolutely 
necessary; one lady, however, quitting her partner in 
the quadrille, ran up to me and said, “ Vous étes Fran- 
gais, Madame?” (are you a Frenchman, Madam?) 
Without smiling at the pardonable mistake, I replied in 
the affirmative, and the lady ran back to her partner. 
Nothing remarkable occurred during the remainder of 
the evening, unless it be worth while to mention that 
display was the order of the day, and that the supper 
table was loaded with numerous luxuries that the climate 
and the season did not produce. When I departed the lady 
of the house forgot to return me her thanks; and I took 
my leave not a little satisfied at being able to add a trifle 
more to the manners and customs of the English. 

Yours, &c. 

P. S.—As there may appear to be something like 
injustice in judging of a whole people merely by a few 
individuals, I hasten to inform you that English ladies 
who have been on the continent, and, perhaps, also a 
few others, do really know how to speak politely, as well 
as how to be civil and gracious in their demeanour. 

English young ladies are wont to pity the 
condition of young ladies in France, but very 
needlessly, according to Mrs. WuirraKer. 
On the contrary, they have cause for envy. 
This is the comparison between 

YOUNG LADIES IN ENGLAND AND IN FRANCE. 

An English mother with five or six grown up daugh- 
ters finds so much difficulty in disposing of them all, 
that her manoeuvres to attain this object have formed sub- 
jects for the pen of many an amusing novelist, The 
very easy method, then, of solving this problem has been 
discovered on the continent, and consists, as you know, 
in the parents simply giving to each of their daughters 
a dowry that will equal, or at least nearly equal, the 
property possessed by the intended husband; thus pro- 
posals of marriage are frequently made by the parents 
of the lady, which in this country would be considered a 
very improper and very extraordinary mode of proceed- 
ing. It is true that all parents are not rich enough to 
bestow marriage portions on their children, but in France 
the destiny of a daughter is thought of, even whilst the 
infant is yet in the cradle; and where the circumstances 
of the parents will not admit of their giving her a dowry, 
the child receives that kind of education that at least 
gives her a chance of rendering herself independent at 
some future period. The consequence of this system is 
that the young lady herself is perfectly at ease on the 





session of my music-book, whilst the lady herself as- | 
sisted in taking off my shawl. I was then introduced | 
a one of the guests; the latter endeavouring to make 

themselves as agreeable to me as did the host and hostess | 
themselves. When the dancing had commenced, and I had 
played one or two quadrilles and polkas, a Jady, whom I 


subject of her destiny; her manners in society are com- 


| posed, natural, polite and graceful, and never being told 


that she is to look out Sor herself, it certainly never 
enters her head to do so. Now I should like very much 


to know why English ladies are not to be placed on 
[8 par with the ladies of the continent; I cannot 





discover that they are less lovely, less amiable, or less 
deserving the care of an affectionate parent. One would 
suppose that their very weakness alone should plead for 
them ; in some instances it certainly does, but I am 
sorry to say they are by no means the major part; 
expensive establishments, equipages, horse-racing and 
public dinners, frequently swallowing up more than 
would suffice to portion all the daughters in the family. 
Thus you perceive that the customs of the two nations 
on this point differ very widely. A short time since, a 
French gentleman, the son of a wealthy banker, wished 
to obtain the hand of an English lady of title; the 
parents of the lady willingly gave their consent to the 
match, when the father of the young man, as a matter 
of course, wrote on the subject to the father of the lady, 
requesting to know what was the amount of her fortune, 
The Englishman, greatly astonished at so unreasonable 
a demand, seemed at first puzzled to know what it 
could mean, but on its being further explained to him, 
he insultingly replied that he considered a lady of title 
under any circumstances as fully equal to the son of a 
tradesman. 

And again : 

I know it has frequently been said thatno women in the 
world enjoy so much liberty as do the English ; but liberty 
is a very ambiguous word, and for my part, I have only 
been able to discover that this extraordinary liberty con- 
sists in one or two young ladies being occasionally 
allowed to walk out alone, and also to spenk in company; 
but it isa well known fact, that if the slightest check be 
given to youthful mirth—if the mind be not altogether 
unshackled, the green fields and green parks have a very 
dingy appearance, and a kind of mist is thrown over 
everything that is beautiful in nature and art. With 
regard to speaking in company, I have often thought it 
a prerogative that most young ladies would willingly 
dispense with, young people in general being rarely 
gifted with any very extraordinary powers of conversa- 
tion, which requires an applomb and some little expe- 
rience in the world in order to excel. 

There are again some few English parents who wish 
their daughters to remain single, in order that they may 
thus be spared the misery that but too frequently at- 
tends the married state; but I cannot say whether they 
are able to convert the young ladies themselves to the 
same philosophical opinions. 

And further on we find— 

You will perceive, then, from all I have said, that 
the position in England of most of the young unmarried 
ladies is by no means enviable. Without property, 
without being allowed to undertake any employment, 
restricted from partaking of many of those amusements 
in which persons in a lower rank in society may freely 
indulge, their lives pass away in a successive round of 
dull monotony. A home certainly is granted her, but 
should death or reverse of fortune, or the indulgence in 
extravagant habits, deprive her of her natural guardians 
the young lady is thrown upon her own resources: and 
what, it may be asked, are those resources? From the 
education that has been given her it would be difficult 
to say what she really knows; the only resource there- 
fore that seems left to her, is to impart the same kind 
of education to others, but too frequently doomed to 
share the same fate. Hence it is that in the advertis- 
ing columns of the London papers are constantly to be 
seen applications made by well educated young women 
seeking a mere home in remuneration for their services 
as governesses, which is not only often a painful and 
always a laborious life, but, in consequence of the great 
number of applicants, vacancies can scarcely be found 
for them. I never enter a rich man’s house, and see a 
lovely little girl at play with her companions, but that 
I feel some painful forebodings as to what may be her 
future fate. The house is provided with all the com- 
forts and luxuries that art can divine: this an English- 
man calls keeping up his rank. Carriages roll to the 
door, servants fill the hall, but the hapless chiid is 
not provided for; no future provision being considered 
necessary for her who, by her playful ways and cheerful 
smiles, contributes more to the happiness of that home 
than all the luxuries that surround it. Foreigners may 
have their faults, but this is a cruelty that can never 
be imputed to them. Frenchmen are called volatile, 
yet they are ever mindful of their daughter’s fate, and 
willingly endure privations that the:r young women may 
be happy. 
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John Bull therefore may boast of his wealth, his 
prosperity, his generosity, his wisdom, and his power; 
he may put long paragraphs in the newspapers about 
the glory of old England, and talk of all her wonderful 
achievements, but ’twill weigh as little as nothing in the 
balance as long as he thinks only of providing for his 
sons, and gives his pretty daughters to understand that 
they, poor things, may look out for themselves. 


There is but too much truth in this sketch 

of 
THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 

Loaded with his prejudices, and imagining England 
to bé the finest country in existence, the Englishman 
sets out on his travels, in order to take a peep at the 
world, and is very much surprised to find, on arriving 
on the Continent, that other people’s notions do not 
exactly coincide with his own. On his arrival in Paris, 
he is astonished to find that the coffee-houses are built 
as though they were actually intended for men and 
women instead of horses, and that although no efforts 
are made by means of planks, or little boxes, or votes 
by ballot, to keep the different classes separate, yet some 
how or other society finds its own level, and every one 
seems to fall into his proper sphere. Then he is sur- 
prised to find that on Sunday evenings the people go 
rather to the ball-rooms than to the public houses, and 
if he wishes to go to a theatre, he finds that he can 
positively do so without running any risk of having a 
broken limb whilst making his attempt to enter the 
doors of the edifice, even though the number of persons 
waiting for admission, should be three times as many as 
the theatre will hold. 

But when the newly-arrived Englishman hears a 
Frenchman say to his servant, “ Now Thomas, my friend, 
you know I have given you one evening in every week 
to go to the theatre, but if you should require another, 
you have only to let me know, and I can go and dine at 
the Café.” This quite surpasses the Englishman's un- 
derstanding ; indeed, he knows not whether he has 
rightly comprehended it, and begins to consider whe- 
ther he has not learnt the language backwards If he 
remains only a few days on the Continent, he feels 
inclined to find fault with a great many things, because 
they are not exactly in accordance with his own way of 
thinking; but a longer residence in the country enables 
him to shake off many of his prejudices, and he returns 
to England an improved and altered being. 





FICTION. 

Confessions of a Hypochondriac ; or the Adven- 
tures of a Hyp. in search of Health. By 
M.R.C.S. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1849, 


Tuts volume has a good purpose—to warn the 
valetudinarian against quackery. But the 
difficulty is to know what is quackery and 
what science. The letters M. R. C. 8. appen- 
ded to a man’s name are no guarantee that he 
is not a quack; there are at least as many 
quacks in the profession as out of it. But 
probably we should differ from our author in 
the definition of quackery. According to him 
it consists simply in practising medicine with- 
out a licence, and a quack is a poacher or 
trespasser on the regular doctor’s preserve, 
and kills without authority. We, however, 


Quackery, according to our view of it, is 
treating disease empirically without reasons 
derived from an intimate knowledge of physi- 
ology : and quacks are men who dose according 
to prescription, and study pharmacopeeias in- 
stead of nature. 

Now M. R.C.S. has cleverly ridiculed a 
very common failing, which tempts those who 
are ill to seek relief wherever it is offered, and 
to try whatever promises a cure upon the bare 
possibility of benefit arising from change of 
treatment and revived hope. 
tendency to be cured by ridicule? 


| time there, and what sort of treatment they 





an unreasonable tendency ? Cures have been 
effected when doctors have pronounced the 
ease to be hopeless. What has been may be 
again. The very fanning of the flickering 
flame of life by the stimulus of a new face, a 
change of scene, altered medicine, and the 
possibility of recovery, tends to restore the vis 
medicatrix of nature. This is the secret of the 
success of what is called quackery by the 
regular practitioners. Water cures, Morrison’s 
pills, mineral spas, and sea-bathing, cure by 
this process. But it is not the less a cure 
because it has not been effected in the regular 
way, nor does it matter to the patient how it 





is done, so that it be done. Quackery, there- 
fore, or that which M.R.C.S calls such, will | 
not be put down either by argument or ridi- 
cule, and the keen shaft he has aimed at it in 
these “ Confessions” will have been discharged 
in vain. 

In vain as regards his immediate purpose, 
but not in vain if amusement be the object. 
The reader, who cares nothing for the satire, 
will be pleased with the descriptions of the 
various cures sought by our hypochondriac. 
He will be introduced to all sorts of fashionable 
hospitals and told how the health-seekers pass | 


submit to, and how they come away with 
pockets, at least, considerably lighter. 
Ile goes to Malvern, but is scared thence by 
AN ADVENTURE. 


But my projected tarry was spoiled by an adventure! 
I retired, Heaven knows, with no intention but to sleep, 
but by the intervention of a luckless accident, it proved 
the sorest night of my life. Retiring in a sea of ab- | 
straction, beguiled by the aliment of promise, and about 
to enter upon a magnificent occasion for a perfect re- 
covery, bewildered by the contention of pleasant antici- 
pations and imaginary ills, which dazzled like sunbeams, 
without my valet I walked into the wrong room. Still 
grovelling in the wells of truth, the deeps of error, I 
went into a lady’s bed! What a fatal error for my 
repose! What a delicate distress! The chamber I had 
entered, to have and occupy, belonged to an aged spin- 
ster: a regular watering-place haunter, who had long 
since consumed her share of the honey of heaven- 
charity ; who loved only her lap-dog and a winning 
partner at whist; who disliked the young of her own 
sex, and who had the wildest hatred to mine! In the 
room of such an example of mortality, what a disaster 
—what a catastrophe to my ends and visit! Ah! what 
prodigious ills from petty causes spring. 

I marvel to this day, how I came there. I wonder 
how I overlooked the feminine bijouetrie, ~he toilet, caps, 
ribbons, combs, curls, artificials, roses, and sprigs of 
myrtle, on the dressing-table, and I answer I cannot | 
imagine! I have rammaged my imagination for excuses 
in vain: the only one which aids me is this: I must have 
been in a state of somnambulism when I entered the 
den of that amiable virtuoso. I remembered nothing in 
the morning, but that I had gone quietly and soberly to 
bed, filled with hope from the cheering conversation of 
the water-doctor. This, and some dreary fragments of 
the life of easy happiness I languished to attain, alone 
lingered on the tablet of memory. 

I had gone to bed, and after the second, or it may 


° | be the third watch, was most uncomfortably disturbed. 
differently define both quackery and quacks. | 


| the weary and preyares the strong 


The upshot of it is this: the room was double-bedded, 
and in the occupancy of a lady and her maid. I had 
entered upon and occupied the latter's couch! In the 
morning she w.s called lustily, to administer to her 
mistress the usual morning dose; no answer being 
given, she had risen from her bed to awake this creature, 
who, it was discovered had slipped out, after pre- 
tending to retire, to join a dancing party in the hotel. 
Unluckily, I had taken her place. For nights I had 
not closed my eyelids, but this night I slept like a rock; 
and lapped in that delicious slumber which refreshes 
man for toil or battle, 
heeded not the callings and cries of a voice in distress, 


But is such a | till my head was griped between two fair hands, and 
On the | shaken most profoundly. - 
contrary, is it not a natural and not altogether | masculine voice startled my astounded wituess. It was | withdrew with 


I called for silver, and my | 


| protested and explained: 


| chivalry. 





a moment of recognition, and as surprising to one as it 
was unsatisfactory to the other. A scream, shrill and 
loud, saluted my ears as I caught a glimpse of a face, 
befrilled in lace, retiring from mine. 

“What is the matter?” said I, fancying the house 
was on fire, by the rudeness of the shocks. I heard her 
mutter, “It is a man’s voice!—a man’s!!” Another 
scream, and yet another! And as I peered forth, she 
ran towards her bed, like a lapwing, plotting very 
modestly, that I should not spy her feet, which, Heaven 
knows, I was not covetous enough to look at. <A vio- 
lent pulling at the bell roused me to a crisis of appre- 
hension, and I rose in my sitting. 

“Lie down, sir; you horrid willian,” said she, “ lie 
down! ” 

I obeyed precipitately. When I spoke or questioned, 
she screamed. I heard a knocking at the door, and 
watched to get up to openit. She saw me move— 
appeared to be convulsed by the idea of one of my 
gender rising in her presence, and I, sillily over-delicate, 
was abashed into inaction when I should have been 
active. What a perplexity! What was to be done in 
such a position? She would not rise to open the door, 
or permit me. “Stay in bed, sir!” was her cry, con- 
tinually; and when I protruded a leg, she seemed to be 
fainting. She called for Fanny! “She is not here,” 
said I. 

“What! are you alone? ” 

I felt all over the bed, and protested I was alone. I 
it was evident I had missed 
my chamber and the discovery distracted me. I said I 
would rise and go out: she insisted with infinite ran- 
cour I should lie down, I had nearly killed her already, 
and if I rose I should be her death! How dreadful it is 
to be attacked by a woman, with a free and not par- 
ticular tongue, to pocket those epithets in a sort of 
The door was burst. To my bedside came 
a young woman, with a candle in her hand, and two or 
more followed at her heels. I thought I should have 
been set on and torn to pieces by this ungentle crea- 


| ture, and to my surprise her mistress spoke to my good 


behaviour. anny, to excuse her delinquency, made it 
evident she was bolted out, and she had chosen to 
remain out, rather than disturb her poor, dear, sick 
mistress in her sleep. Rather than disturb! The slut! 
The truth is, true to my habit, I had cautiously locked 
the door, but I believe she had never tried to open it. 
Seeing how matters stood, tantalized and almost ex- 
asperated; and perceiving what an extraordinary mis- 
take had been committed, I was anxious to discuss my 
position, I was pronounced a—what do you think? 4 
robber! I gasped for breath!—protested, was knocked 
down with a shower of icy abuse; and trembling, and 
incensed, and agonized, and ready to give up the ghost, 
and begging to have leave to explain, in God’s namé, 


| and finding no excuse would be heard, I resigned myself 


to my fate without hope of quarter. With chagrin I 
heard the mistress congratulated on her escape; for they 
discovered a plot, in spite of my innocence—a grave 
design. 

I began to perspire with fear, and petitioned Heaven 
for an early deliverance. I would have fled from the 


| scene, discovering I was in the wrong room, but in a 


robe de chambre, surrounded by girls and their elders, 
could not stir without treading over the lines of deli- 
cacy; and every time I moved, my Tabitha Bramble, 
who had put on her garments, threatened my infirmity 
with her talons. She dared me to stir, and her maid 
alarmed the house. I offered to apologize to her beauty- 
ship, but she grew furious; and the fiery spots on her 
face became red-hot with calorice of anger, when I 
moved in my afflictions. Clytemnestra in the traged 
Siddons, in her dark personations, never looked so many 
unutterable things. Was she an oyster-woman? I 
discarded the austere supposition for its vulgarity. By- 
and-by, half the inmates of the hotel having arrived, 
waiters and watchman, master and maid, I was. pro- 
nounced to belong to the premises, geet 
But if escaping the indigni¢y ot a charge for felonious 
intentions, I was still Jeered, reproved, reproac hed, and 


eyed as a curiosity; 





as if this luckless trespass mto 
; ; ar tey a, aS” 
another’s nest, must nee es 1 it; as if 


accident could not give occasion to it; as if I could 
have helped it: but motley morality 1s_ 
and wickedly perverse in judgment. The unfor- 
fury, whom I was supposed to have insulted, 


the crowd of tittlers, as I crawled 


I lity is suspicious, 


giving 
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out, shrunken, dar r, and huddled 


attended by the waiters and 





The remainder of ou 
] 


r Hyp. 


the reader must look for in his volume. 


Sidonia the Sorceress. By the Aut! 
Witch.” In 2 vols. I 
1849. 

A ROMANCE ol 


author whose na 





eeply dyed in the hues 
chool. The translation | 
lity by an anonymo 





tations are now attempted Bu 
succeed, because th 
of popular novels 
whereas the propriet 
troducing to their s¢ 
foreign romances, and 
authors of note, which ¢ 
at the regular cost. 















is receiving the encoura 
lour Library is seen 1 
Castelnau: or the Ancient Regi A 
R. James, Esq. Vol. XXI. 
Mr. JAmeEs’s works. Lond Simp 
[ne number of the v re 
sate nature of Mr. JAMEs’s pa ) 


have been enabled to 





deter ad to rest awh Castelnau } 
share 

haps | ne 
wor of romance a 
whicl ike 1f accé 





who do not care for tales in which are 


contrasts, and more startling picturing 


tispiece of this volume is an engravil 


The Home. By FREDERIKA BREMER. Slater 


Kavanagh, a Tale. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


pn reprints 


Two of a series of 





size and in elegant bin 





there is now an opportun 
trifle. 


| looked as if laughing heartily in thei 








of the cheap and attractive Parlour Library, 


attained to such celebrity, and of whicl 








of popular wo 


which has been commenced by Mr. SLATER. 








POETRY. 





Pietas Metrica: or Nature sUugge tive 


liness. By the Brothers THEOPHILUS 
PHYLACT. London: Masters. 1849. 
A Poe 
rs & Otley. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: the Triumph of T: 
and other Poems. By Frirz and Lio.ert, 


Palenque, or the Ancient West. 
LAMB, Esq. London: Saunc 





don: Sherwood& Co. 1849. 





RELIGION and 
The lan 











piety. 





a profound sel 
om if he acknowledged no 7s 
tainly an ardent worshipper of God 





Metrical poetry is, therefore, a very appropriat 


of piety, and if a m 
it will manifest itself in thi 
have composed the first of 
lars pi--m onfficient proof ir 








great deal of the spirit .¢ , n ther 
in no ignoble strains their } att 





THE W IND. 


“The wind bloweth where it listeth. and 














sound thereof, t canst not te 
wl rer it goeth ; so is every one thatis b 
ohn iii. 8. 
In the early days of the spring it bl] 
And wins and tempt 1 
The violet, snowdrop, and eager 
ro gem and light the bows 


and let the lifting up of my hands be an evening sacrifice.” 
Psalm cxli. 2. 











tters itself, 














t plays on the leaves, that are budding bright, 
And sit like a mother to them, 
nd whispers among the groves at night 


A i 
\ lullaby, sweetly, through them. 

But it dies away in the summer heat, 
And faintly murmurs over 

Some waving field of ripening wheat, 
Or stream that the lilies cover. 

And yet sometimes, in the summer eves, 
When the hush is still and deep, 

It stirs like dreams, through the idle leaves, 
That are folded and locked in sleep. 


As the year decays, it wakes again, 
And breaks o’er the slumbering breast 
Of the autumn earth, and she seeks in vain 
For her vanished summer rest 
It comes like an impulse unperceived, 
And the woods wave their arms on high, 
And toss like the soul, that is inly grieved, 
By some hidden misery. 
of lute awa 


r year. 





‘'s the mant 





ngs on the dyl 
Till it n king, seems to move and play 


With skeletons bleak and drear. 


In youth, the spirit with impulse strong 
Moves the. heart, with kindling voice, 

And sweeps the deep feelings and thoughts among, 
Till they wake and in Gop rejoice. 


rhe breath of gracé blows freshly still 
From the sacred font, and finds 

Response in all holy thoughts that fill 
rhe fresh life of wakening minds 

is ! in our summer hours, 


, the inner sense 






to move the tenderest flowers, 
tl 





t 1 
it Caim 
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Very sweet and soothing are these stanzas on 


PEACE. 


The peace of Gop, which passeth all understanding. 


» noontide ! when a sleep 
, and quiet sits among 
, t branches ; for no breezes sweep 
rhrough the still leaves, or wake the sprays to song, 
Across the h earth there seems 
A trembling mist, half seen, half undefined, 
As though it were the v igue and quiet dreams 
Of sleeping nature ; or a slumbering wind. 





opmos 





eaven, and o’er t 


How peaceful ear] 
Bad thoughts, and deeds, and evil men awake 
rhen in its innocence the young day sings, 





rhen earth and air one common hymning make ; | 


Hope is alive and streaming light from heaven 
Makes bright the tears the penitent night hath shed, 


lor sins of yesterday, now all forgiven, 


And there is peace ; sorrow is past and fled. 


But there is peace, such as the world ne’er knew, 
To which the calm of morning and mid-day, 
Are but as tempests ; peace most lasting, true, 
** The peace of Gop, which passeth not away.’ 


And there is poetry of a high class in 
THE FRAXINELLA. * 
“‘Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the incense : 


Amidst the breathing flower-buds, 
There grows a plant of modest mien : 
Virgin white and verdant green, 
Are all her unconspicuous hues ; 
Yet evermore she sheds 
A perfume on the loving dews, 
That steep her when the morn is young, 
To which the vervein’s scent is faint, 
And faint the linden’s bloom, awakening memory, 


And lily’s blossom, zephyr-swung.— 


The 





rose, that Art with his devices quaint 
Despaireth still to paint, 

To her, in this, the floral crown must yield ; 

Content in all things else to be 

rhe empress of the field. 


Circled by the floral bands, 
Fair Fraxinella stands 
In her pale ardour, breathing up to heaven 
rhe incense of her prayer ; 

Fervent as first enkindlement of love, 
love that will endure, 
And yet, vh yet, more pure ; 

} 











‘Tf, at the end of a fine day during a hot dry summer, 
, 
l 


place a light at the summit of the plant (Fraxinella), 
vapour by wl it is surrounded inflames, and produces 
very trai t flame, which does no harm to the plant.” 





siolomie Veqetale. 








y morning! ere bad things, | 


Whose tearless eyes uplifted are 
To where the skiey gates unbar; 
And to her sight reveal a crown, not distant far. 
Whose ears enrapt, observe no sound 
Of grating wheels, of crowd around, 
So fast by faint-heard Angel’s chorus bound. 
While still her prayer 
Climbs up the willing, list’ning air, 
More and more fervent, as her delicate limbs they tear. 


rhrough the hot summer day 
Breathes so this loving flower. 
She, hour by hour, 
Drinks in fresh ardours from each golden ray ; 
And with enthusiastic power 
pairs her strength, when others’ doth decay, 
So, when the evening still 
Purples the heathy hill, 

And stealthily draws on her starry veil; 
When song-birds seek their nests, 
And sun-burnt labour rests, 

Her fragrancies so ardently exhale, 
l'hat—whether kindling at the glow-worm’s light, 
Or by the fire-tly’s dancing flight, 

Or from some falling star, I know not how— 
She decks herself with flame. 
lambent fire plays on each tiny bough, 
A natural altar to the Maker’s name. 





And thou shalt be, 
Sweet flower, an emblem rare of Piety. 
Ah! could our hearts 
Read thoughtful lessons from thy modest leaves,— 
Catch from thy spray the ardour it imparts, 
Learn from thy fragrant breath, with thankful praise, 
fo utter back some of the sunny rays ; 
hose countless favours, that diurnal care 
shed a summer shining round our path;— 
By meek and humble as thy blossoms are ;— 
Have the same loving zeal thy odour hath ;— 
And at the closing day, to let our prayer 
rake fire, upon the altar of our breast, 
And inthe nightly darkness shine, 
Lights seen and loved by Heaven, dear flower, like thine ! 











is very much like a school es 





} ] 





is metrically and 1 





are faultless. But there is no poetry of thought: not a 





single original idea is to be fou 


| The writer is one of those numerous verse-makers who 
ine they are 
poets because they put prose into verse—than which 
nfortunate error, for it adheres to 
often unfits him for pursuits more 
and others, Palenque is of this 





inistake rhyme for poetry, and who im: 


there is not a more 
a man for years, anc 
profitable to himsel 


class. 


The third small volume is manifestly the produc- 
tion of two young persons, and it contains some promise 


although little of positive performance. There is 


dashing spirit about the poems which pleases at first, 
but they will not endure critical inspection. One 
specimen will sutlice, and it exhibits accurately - the 


writer’s manner and matter: 
AMBITION 

Let not well alone, 

While better lies before thee ; 
Still be pressing on 

Along the path of glory. 
Mighty men of old, 

Who led the van of science, 
To such proverbs cold 

Dared to bid defiance. 
Rueful had it been 

For this sad world of ours, 
If the horizon seen 

Had bounded thus their powers, 
Ease they nobly spurn’d, 

Life’s stormy billows breasting ; 
Till the prize was earn’d, 

From labour never resting. 


Thus did they expose 

False dogmas long undoubted : 
Truth beheld her foes 

In many a conflict routed. 
Is there no dark spot 

Where still cold error reigneth ?— 
Let us falter not, 

While yet one wrong remaineth ! 





The Heart's Vicissitudes. By MARGARET I, WiGHT- 


MAN. Orr & Co. London: 1849. 





Ir is so often the cri 
ew in tl , 


in the volumes 





original 


fate to review, that we feel like PAGANINI, always 





| harping on one string, though we fear not with the 


same effect. Poetic feelings are so frequently mis- 
taken for poetic talent, that we are not so much sur- 
prised at the delusions under which people labour, when 


is CHARLES LAMB is not to be compared with 
the CHARLES Lams. The second volume on our list 
y or a prize poem, It 
ythmically correct, and its rhymes 


nd in the entire volume. 
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ot to complain of want of 
of poems which it is his 
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they give to the world the results of their lucubrations, | genial influence, and developing the seed, till 
They echo the thoughts of others, with a verbal dif- | it reaches the ripeness of fruition. Already 
ference only, or at the most with a change of rhyme or | the first fruits of the harvest are apparent in 


the age of progress. But our advancement does not 
consist, in all cases, in pursuing with accelerated speed 
the track trodden by our progenitors. These are rather 


SG 


rhythm. Such alas are the characteristics of the poem 
before us; the sentiments are, without exception, trite, 
and the sense, without compunction, sacrificed to sound. 
We think, however, there is a great deal of truth in the 


following : 


They’ve left no theme for me, the tuneful sons of song; 

Their searching minds have rov’d at will, creation’s charms 
among, 

They’ve scann’d the wide unmeasur’d land—the deep, un- 
fathom’d sea, 

Nor in the spangled firmament have left a star for me. 

I would have sung this glowing earth, with all its vales and 
bowers, 

Its mighty seas and murmuring streams—its tall trees and 
its flowers, 

Its princely halls and humble homes—its hills and woodlands 
gay 5 

But prouder lyres than mine of yore have thrill’d the joy- 
ous lay. oe 

It comes on eyen’s solemn breeze across my bosom’s chords, 

With deep and thrilling melody, too wild, too warm for 
words : 

And treasur’d in my inmost heart, each minstrel’s lay 
shall be, 7 


Though in the present nor the past they’ve left no theme | iC Last 
| mental culture would unfit them for their social | that once fl 
| position, would make them unsuited for the 


for me. 


It is a pity when people do not act according to what 


they believe to be true. But. advice and warning are | 


alike useless, for, to the end of time, there will doubt- 


less be those, who will sacrifice themselves to the Muses. | 
The above lines are a tolerably fair specimen of the | 


style of the authoress; our readers will therefore | 
enabled to judge whether we have done her any init 
tice in the strictures we have made, ee 


de 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


A Hand-book of Modern European Lite ature. For 

the use of Schools and Private Fam‘; _ M 

. es Vv J rs, 

FoOsTER. London: Longman & Co. 1849. d 
WE assent entirely to Mrs. F : , 

é pour Mrs. Fo sTERS Opening remark 
in her preface, that “the w erp F 
; ant of a work of this kind 
must have been very gen en” i ; 
J 5°" tally felt.” It is a fact that 
a very small proporti: ee of a wi ltl 
" wa ever ose W Cc. m- 
selves educated he eh eggs thn Pag — 
, _#@ an acquaintance with the names, 
much less wit A 2 . 
. «i the works of the authors of other 
countries. “yay » te 
been + The youth of both sexes” she says, have 
‘ . " . = . 

. .# frequently left to make their entrance into 
acty, almost completely ignorant of that subject of 
conversation which forms its most general topic, and 
its greatest charm, literature.” The cause of this, is the 
entire absence even of an attempt to inform the young 
mind on this subject, and which is to be attributed per- 
haps as much to the ignorance as to the disinclination 
of teachers. They had no accessible source of infor- 
mation for themselves, and how could they impart that 
knowledge to their pupils? Mrs. Foster has now 
removed all reasonable excuse for such omission in 
future. Here is a manual by which, not youth only, 
but all ages will be enabled readily to learn an outline 
of the literary: history of every country in Europe. 
Condensed. into a small volume, it is necessarily very 
much in the form of a chronology, or a dictionary, being 
little more than a collection of names, dates, and lists 
of the principal works by which each is known to the 


world, but it was impossible to do more within the } 


space permitted to the authoress, for she begins from 


the earliest period of each country, and brings the record | 


down to our own day, including even the living authors. 
It is a work of vast research and labour: novel in its 
design, ably executed, and calculated to be of very great 
utility in education, which has hitherto too much neg- 
lected to make a branch of study of literature, art, and 
science. We trust that Mrs. Fosrrr’s volume will be 
introduced into every school, and thus take away from 
our children the reproach which, we must in candour 
admit, has attached to our own generation. 


5 





RELICION. 


Working Men's Essays on the Sabbath. 
London: Partridge and Oakey. 1849. 
LEARNING is no longer confined to a class,— 
no longer the peculiar heritage of a few. . Like 


| ing from becoming the stepping stones to a 


| must be false, that System of education which 


| improvement, keeping pace with the progres- 


| gether, therefore, with the progress of me- The iddition of 


the sun, it is above all, yet warming all by its | 


book lending societies, reading clubs, and | times of sifting investigation. Everything is bein 
ee . ~ " | ta.7 ee . ¢ ® = 
mechanics institutes, and many other useful | tested. Every received dogma is submitted to the 






{ ] 


be patronized by the higher classes, but they > ah: 
7 : ~ » loundation of things. 
} 


are incontrovertible proofs that opportunity | utilitarianism is abroad, plucki 

only is required for the development of talent | nseless, and ov rthrowine whats 

and genius among those whom we have been | the prosperity and progression of man. Some of the 

too much in the habit of considering unfitted | most sacred ‘objects commanding our love and vener- 

for great mental efforts, in consequence of the | tion, as well as many of the imposing shams that have 

daily necessity for bodily exertion. Physio- | fed and thriven o1 popular credulity, have been from 
3 | time to time iled and denounced by their adver- 


A stern spirit of 


up whatsoever. is 


associations for the mental improvement of the | Every object of popular faith and homage is 

rh tO P s jected to ( keen and rici serntinw — 

| people, rhese societies, be it observed, eman- | > fs most keen and rigid scrutiny. Every 

| ; : si 1d re . stitution has passed is passing 

| ate almost entirely from themselves, they may |.) aye is institution has passed, or is pes més 

3 ‘ / | the same fiery ordeal. Men are digging down to dis- 
| 
| 














| 
| 
| 
| 





logical science, to say nothing of common sense, 


















| . rey , . 

| proves, that the exercise of mind and body are | “4a . The Bible ha n again an l again cast in 

: ’ : 1e furnace of controversy; but alwavs to come out 

| not only compatible but necessary for the well bs ‘s ; ‘dl ; tl we ( re ee 

| Y agg a" se ° ¢ mor rlorlous anc recious than befor Ubristhianity, 

| being of man. Establish this faet, and who : igeelr -¥ 

Deeegas pa . | too, has often engaged in desperate conflict he 

| would dare to deny his fellow creature, let his vattled foes, but h ilways retained possession of 
position be what it may, the proper exercise of | th ld, and come off more than conqueror. On the 
those faculties which God h is given alike to | ot ! umerous systems of error, excresences ot 


the poor and the rich? Some may argue that | anci is, and creation human selfishness, 


ed in the world, have shrivelled be- 








the exposures of the intelligent and the good 
many of these lately reigning 
ices, impeached by reason, and condemned bj 
opinion, are slowly perishing from our midst. Ws 
eed not be surprised, therefore, that the Sabbath—ar 
nstitution crossing fi ! 


pursuit of manual labour, and doubtless there | 
are difficulties in the reconciliation of these 
opposing duties; religion alone can preserve 
the equilibrium, and prevent the love of learn- 








elf-interest at such 





variety of points, and t unt of none of the grosser oi 
rovelling tions of the masses—should 


for its full share of hostility and repudiation. 






dangerous ambition. That system of philo- | more ‘o 
sophy which denies the importance of religion come 





Having introduced the subject, the autho 
goes on to show really what are the temporal 
advantages of the sabbath. First, in a physical 
point of view he proves how necessary a 
periodical rest is to the overtaxed powers of 
the body. He instances historical proofs ol 
gentile nations, regarding similar observances ; 
and shows the good effects on the mental as 


neglects it, must be bad; and amidst the tide 
of intellectual advancement, and the spread of 
conventional civilization, the question should 
be constantly asked, whether there is a moral 


sion of the age. Learning, without religion, 
is a sword without a sheath; a race horse, 
without a rein; and that legislature which : 
educates its people without a religious code well as moral part of man's nature. j 
creates a monster, which, in the natural course Che following remarks are extremely perti- 
of things, must destroy or be destroved. ‘T'o- nent : 

‘the Sabbath to the established period 


. . - : f ur, would be attended by st consequences as 
chanical science,—together with the national | oF 4a would attended by such consequences a 


development of mind, we look with pleasure y leprecated by th — 7 u 
gt : e . yr wants. ley are 
and satisfaction on the opportunity afforded 3 


ed to minister to thei 
“ ° : uction ished consumption, a 
eee. ». Alanuee xNress Wr se nts ts : a . 
the working classes to express their sentiment petition, and a reduction of wages. 






-oduction, 














on a matter of so much vital importance aS | if then can be shown to be the legitimate fruit 
the subject of the Essays before us. yielded by the secularization of the seventh day, we 

The prizes of 257., 15/., and 10/. were to- | shall have done much towards wit ng for ita higher 
wards the close of the year 1847, offered for | and warmer estimate on the part of many who have 
the three best Essays upon “ The Temporal be wont to regard its observance with grudging 


It follows that the pre- 

nanufactured stock, annually produced 

raw material would be multiplied in the pro- 
tion of one-sixth, by the abstraction of the Sabbath 
from rest—which would be an increase equivalent to the 


sudden influx of nearly a million fresh operatives. 


Advantages of the Sabbath to the Labouring | av 
Classes, and the consequent importance of 5 
preserving its rest from all the eneroachments 
of unnecessary labour.’ In the short space of 
three months, 1,045 Essays were received, and 
after a patient investigation, the prizes were | : 
awarded severally. First prize, 20/., to Jou Our space will not permit us to follow -our 
A. Quinton, journeyman printer, Ipswich. | Essayist through his various arguments, but 
Second prize, 151., to Joun YounGer, shoe- | after enlarging on the physical, intellectual, 
maker, St. Boswell’s Green, Roxburghshire. | and social advantages of the Sabbath to the 
Third prize, 101, to Davin FarQuHAR, | working classes, he says, 
machinist, Dundee. The Sabbath has a twofold function to perform. It 
We are greatly pleased, and, perhaps, rather | comes to give rest to matter and liberty to mind 
surprised to find that the first Essay, entitled | Whilst it soothes the senses, it unleashes the spirit from 
Heaven's Antidote to the Curse of Labour, | its tether. It withdraws the hands from gold gather- 
should be really, critically speaking, so well | ing, that it may feed and feast the intellect with kno 
written. Asa composition it reflects infinite | ledge. It disinters the soul from the rubbish of earthly 
: ; inti -_ | eares and plumes {t for higher converse and loftier 
credit on the author, while the sentiments ex- | “ te a a inc tention abd ox tara al 
pressed do him honour as a Christian and a <a ia ails penser. Foch a 
wian. The subject is very logically treated,|“"°" ~~~" 2 
and the language worthy of the arrangement. And speaking of the opportunities which 
It is prefaced by a short but interesting life of | this sacred day of rest affords, for the religious 
the writer. The best exemplification of the | and moral instruction of the people, he says, 
| merits of the Essay is an extract from the first | The public instruction of the sabbath, teaches man 
| page : also to understand himself—a study of supreme im- 
We are exitering on what may be emphatically styled | portance, and of intense interest, and one that should 
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take precedence of every other. It is ever reminding 
him of ‘his immortality, and giving premonitions of his 
latter end. Its lessons are suited to the changeful 
‘circumstances and experience of his chequered history; 
‘it counséls him in his embarrassments, comforts him un- 
‘der ‘his adversities, encourages him amidst his struggles, 
and strengthens him for the hour of temptation. It 
‘habituates the mind for the contemplation of all that 
‘is wonderful and glorious in God; and all that is hate- 
‘ful and'horrible in sin; all that is divine in compassion 
and victorious in love; all that is beautiful in holiness 
and’ hideous in depravity; all that is hallowing in truth, 
and pestiferous in error; all that is alluring in heaven, 
and revolting in hell. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the blessed effects resulting to the working classes from 
‘thus familiarizing their minds with sound scriptural 
views, and ‘holy bible principles. Such instruction ex- 
erts ‘a plastic power upon the character, and tends to 
make them more conscientious as servants, more 
patriotic as citizens, more peaceful as subjects; wiser 
as men, better as parents, and happier as Christians. 








Any ¢emment on this would be mere ampli- 
fication; it must speak home to the common 
sense end good feelings of every one who 
reads it. 

Whe Essay entitled The Light of the Week, 
stands only second in merit to the preceding. 
‘The writer evinces, perhaps, a more poetic 
‘temperament, and in the sketch of his own 
life, throws much light on the position of the 
working classes in relation to the development 
of mind. ‘There is a great deal of freshness 
in his descriptions as well as good sense in his 
remarks. The following, though meant only 
for one particular class, is equally applicable 
to all. 

If I might here presume to drop a passing word of 
advice to those of my own class, judging from my own 
experience, I would say, teach—learn—all we possibly 
‘can, of whatever relates to the cultivation of our mind, 
ithe immortal part of our nature. The earlier we begin 
in life the better ! but never too old to make some use- 
iful improvement for time or for eternity—to do some 
good. We may live through a long life, without know- 
-ng what we are capable of, never weighing our own 
powers—qualities which too often lie dormant in the 
constitution of our mind, like gold ore in the soil of 
‘California; indeed, a far more precious treasure. It is 
@ pity to think we may perish without being aware of 
our possession—without having discovered the point in 
which we may be individually calculated to excel. 

The Essay which obtained the third prize is 
called The Torch of Time, and possesses points 
of considerable merit, different from either of 
the preceding. The author shows the shades 
as well as the lights of human nature; con- 
trasting the neglect and abuse of the Sabbath 
with the advantages to be derived from its 
preservation and observance. 

Speaking of the return of a father to his 
family on that blessed day of rest and unior, 
he says, 

Is he never to see the objects of his anxious solici- 
tede, except when suffering from exhaustion of body 
and spirit? Are the pains and hardships to which 
labour exposes him, to be the only rewards for his in- 
dastry and courage? Is he never to realise those fond 
endearments which nestle amid the hallowed boundaries 
of home? Yes; his kind Creator has provided a 
seventh day of rest—all his duties are rendered practical 
by it. By it all his longings and anxieties are satisfied, 
for it adapts itself to the whole constitution of his 
nature. . , ° - _ By this kind provision 
home is.still a reality. Sabbath is their home except 
for which the streams of vice which flow through the 
world would poison the springs of natural affection, 
overturn the social pyramid, and place it on its apex 
instead of its base. 

_ The subject is well advocated in the follow- 
ing passage : 

The monotonous scene in which most labouring people 
pass the greatest portion of their time, united with their 
amperfect education, if not counteracted by the periodic 
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return of the Sabbath, would degrade and stupify 
their minds. The meagre task of simple and unvaried 
application destroys memory, blinds perception, deadens 
affection, darkens the understanding, sears the con- 
science, and disposes the judgment to error and pre- 
judice. If there were no Sabbath, the labouring classes 
would become unfit for regulating their own affairs, 
either as heads or members of families. For want of 
opportunity to exercise their intellectual faculties, they 
would be unable to discriminate their exact position in 
the chain of existence, and become an easy prey to 
infidel pedagogues and political agitators. Intemperance, 
sensuality, and all low and grovelling pleasures, will 
soon victimise people consigned to an uniform and un- 
varied scene of action, which at best limits the mind to 
mechanical contrivances. God would cease to be feared, 
man would cease to be obeyed; anarchy and confusion 
would riot in dreadful antagonism with the best interests 
of man; time would become a moral nuisance, and not 
that probationary state of man’s existence through 
which he has to pass before reaching the ultimatum of 
his destiny, which is to “glorify God and enjoy him 
for ever and ever.” 

In concluding our review of these Essays, 
we feel it is almost unnecessary to recommend 
them to the perusal of our readers. They 
cannot fail to recommend themselves. The 
cause they advocate, the sentiments they ex- 
press, and the source from which they eman- 
ate, must render them valuable and interesting 
in the sight of all who wish well to their fellow 
creatures. And when it is remembered from 
how vast a number these three Essays have 
been selected, who does not rejoice to know, 
that the voice of religion and morality has 
found an echo in so many honest British hearts. 














A few Words of Family Instruction, introductory to 
Prayers for a Christian Household. By the Rev. 
T. Bowpier, M.A. London: Pickering. 1849. 


THESE remarks are intended to be read before the 
prayers, by way of introduction, so that the worshippers 
may better understand the objects for which they pray. 
The design and execution are equally good, and it is an 
indispensable companion to the prayers which Mr. 
BowDLeEr has composed. 





MUSIC. 
Acis and Galatea. By Hanpbe#t, edited by Sir Henry 
R. BisHor. No.1.  D’Almaine and Co. 


Israel in Egypt, an Oratorio, By HANDEL: edited by 
Sir Henry R. Bishop. No. 1. D’Almaine and 
Co, 

Tuat Sir Henry Bisuor has undertaken the editor- 
ship of these two great works, adapting them for the 
pianoforte, is evidence, we trust, that he is returning 
again to the active pursuit of his profession, and in no 
way could he more benefit the art which he has adorned 
by so many admirable compositions of his own, as by 
giving to the world a series of editions of the works of 
the great masters, in the singularly cheap but hand- 
some form of these now before us, and not the least 
attractive would be a collection of his own works at 
like prices, so that they might be procured and enjoyed 
in every house having a pianoforte. We recommend 
this suggestion to himself and his publishers. It would 
have the heartiest welcome from the press and the 
public. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 








Tatt’s Magazine for August, swells the general ery 
for a reform of the law, and proves that the delay, the 
uncertainty, and the expensiveness of law suits are 
nuisances that should not longer be tolerated. ‘“ The 
Hungarian War” is a curious article, the writer warmly 
siding with, and pleading for the persecuted “ rebels,” 
while the editor of the magazine, in notes, opposes many 
of his conclusions and arguments, and controverts some 
of the facts which lie puts forward. The essay, with 
its adverse comments, is an oddity rarely knowy in 
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periodical literature, and we notice that the editor has 
repeated the practice in the very next paper, being a 
little Shetland sketch. It is really very unsightly and 
very troublesome to the reader, to have to refer to 
lengthy contradictory notes. Tait and his contributors 
should agree as to their principles and their doctrines, 
and not like Cerberus look in three opposite directions 
at the same time. “The Modern Vassal,” and 
“Sketches from Highland Tradition” are continued, and 
there are papers entitled “The Mexican Gulf,” and 
“There and Back again,’—the latter being really a 
very pretty account of a trip into Switzerland, by a new 
contributor, who moreover promises a continuation of 
the subject. “The Present State of the University of 
Oxford” is a calm and patient inquiry that results in 
discovering many abuses to be rectified, and many 
defects to be amended. We have never seen & more 
varied number of Tait. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for August, is as 
practical and sensible as usual. Among the more solid 
and essay-like articles are “Savings’ Banks,” and 
“Fergusson on Fortification,’—the latter favouring the 
scheme of Mr. Ferausson, which proposes the abolition 
of bastions, and indeed of fortifications altogether, as 
applied to large towns. There is an excellent memoir 
of Crorron CROKER, with portrait, and the lighter 
papers are numerous and varied. The continued articles 
are “Ceylon and the Cingalese,” and “Scenes and 
Stories from the Spanish Stage.” ; 

The Eclectic Review, for August, opens with an article 
whose sentiment seems to us of a doubtful nature. It 
defends the harsh doctrine of the Puritans, and main- 
tains that he who patronises a theatre is not a true 
Christian. This is but exposing the very worst defect 
of those who assume extreme piety. That the theatrical 
system has within it abuses which ought to be rectified, 
excrescences that ought to be lopped off, we admit—to 
say ruore is alike uncharitable and untrue. The writer 
in the Lvlectic is so bigoted as to allow that the corrup- 
tions of the stage are not what they were in the days of 
BEAUMONT and FLeTcuer, and yet he asserts that 
though there has be” great improvement, the tendency is 
still immoral, and the. fore that theatres ought to be 
abolished. The logic anu’ £004 sense of this argument 
are about on a par with the wf’s lecture to the inno- 
cent lamb. Depend upon it the corruptions and im- 
morality of any institution will not v* cured by abuse, 
neither can abuse destroy it. Such an unwarrantable 
assertion as the following we never met with: “We have 
no hesitation in saying, that the licensed the. ‘tes of 
London do more to deprave the population than ali ‘3 
churches and chapels do to reform it.” Passing over 
the looseness of the language, and not caring to remark 
on the doubt one feels as to whether the writer means 
that the churches and chapels are ministered to by very 
deficient officers, and therefore do not produce as much 
good as they are paid for producing, we say the asser- 
tion has no foundation in fact. Evils connected with 
the theatrical system we believe there are. They are 
the indulgence of late hours, the bringing together of 
the good and the bad, and the leaving youth unguarded 
in places where guardianship is required. But these 
are objections that may be urged against many of the 
refinements of life. That the recognized drama is in 
itself obscene, immoral, or corrupting, we stoutly deny. 
To say otherwise is to libel nature, and to scorn her 
truest handmaids, poetry and art.—There are, however, 
some much more readable articles in the Eclectic than 
the ill-digested jumbling of words about theatres; and 
for these we value the number. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for August, has such a 
numerous collection of articles that we find it difficult 
to select any for praise lest we should seem to slight the 
others, “Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England” 
is full of quaint matter; and there is the first part of a 
very edifying account of “Calgarth Hall, Westmoreland,” 
and a continuation of the original letters published as 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert and:the Cavaliers. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, for July, contains much that will be useful to 
the farming and husbandry classes. There are fifteen 
articles on as many various subjects, and they are 
eminently practical—such as the least educated can 
understand, although the newest scientific truths are 
incorporated in their teachings. 

Dolman’s Magazine, for August, has some articles 
breathing the most extreme Catholicism, Such does 
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“ Prince Doria and the Revolution ”"—a defence of the 
Pope and his late ministers. 

Sharpe's London Magazine, for August, has a more 
than ordinarily good steel engraving of “Buda and 
Pesth,” and one also of “ The Lake of Tiberias.” The 
letter-press is of the usual stamp. 

Eliza Cook's Journal for July. We were not too 
sanguine in our opinion of the first part. The “Journal” 
is a collection of useful and well-written essays and 
tales, none of which betray any doctrinal or political 
aim—but having the grander desire of improving the 
minds of its readers, by imparting facts and by stimulating 
criticism on ordinary things. “Our Women Servants ” 
is a very clever plea for better treatment of the house- 
hold drudge, and an exposition of the evils endured both 
by employers and employed in consequence of the 
position to which she is too often consigned—having no 
recognized connexions, no chance or hope of a participa- 
tion in the refinements or more approved luxuries of 
life—the creature of her kitchen and the devotee of 
drudgery. Other articles there are well-deserving 
notice, such as “The Health of the Skin,” “Impressions 
of London,” “ The Emigrant in Port Philip,” &c. 

The Evangelical Magazine and Missionary Chronicle 
for August. A mixture of biography, essay, corres- 
pondence, and reviews, all intended to spread religious 
truths. 

The Railway Traveller's Magazine. No. 1, for 
August, shows a good design, not over well carried out. 


The plan of this small and low-priced candidate is to | 


give a few original papers that shall serve to wile away 


the hours in a railway carriage, and to become a guide | 


to watering places by describing the claims of each to 
patronage. The articles are too light and too full of an 
endeavour to be Punchified, and the sketches of watering 
places are too brief to be serviceable. Perhaps the 
latter defect arises. from the fact of the magazine having 
been started at alate period of the season, and the desire 
of the editor to be as early as possible with his sketches, 
If so, it can be amended in future. 
The British Gazetteer, Part 4. 


books of one’s youth, which have been rendered almost 
obsolete and worthless. A greater amount of infor- 
mation or more varied details as relates to the political, 
commercial, historical, and ecclesiastical character of 
even the remotest localities, we do not believe have be- 
fore been gathered. The work also forms a road-book 
and county atlas; for the maps and illustrations are 
numerous, and the improvements to the present day 
have all been incorporated. It is a work which, alike 
on account of its cheapness, its elegance, its accuracy, 
and its usefulness, ought to be supported. 

Mr. Charles Knight's publications of the month are: 

The Land we Live in, Part 25, devoted to Dublin 
and its environs: 

The Pictorial History of England during the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, Part 8, which contains 
that portion of the history from 1830 to 1835, 
and is prefaced by a very good miniature portrait 
or Sir Roper PEEL: 

France and its Revolutions, Part 16, which, 
besides a ve"V good map of “France in Provinces” 
has chapters on “ The Peace of Vienna,” “ The 
Austrian Marriage,” “ Russia,” “Germany,” and 
“The Abdication:” E 2 

The National Cyclopedia of c’seful Knowledge, 
Part 31, ranges from “ Medick” to “ Monaco: 

The National Library of Select Literature, Part 8, 
gives the first portion of Dr. Krrro’s exce, lent 
Bible History. 

Messrs. Orr have sent us as usual, the 

Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy and of Physical 
and Political Geography, Part 21, having chap- 
ters on France, Ireland, Belgium, and Germany; 
having also illustrative maps: 

The Illustrated Works of Shakspere, Parts 24 
and 25, commencing with “ Henry the Fifth,” 
and concluding with the first part of “ Henry 
the Sixth :” 

A History of France and the French People, 
Part 17; and 

Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany, for 
August; and 

The Cottage Gardener, for July. 

Social Distinctions, or Hearts and Homes. By Mrs. 
Exus. Parts 26 and 27, All we have said of the 








H. G Collins, | 
London. This work is a vast improvement upon the | 


early parts of this truly moral tale is applicable to the My port is found. Farewell, ye freaks of chance ; 


present chapters. The dance ye led me, now let others dance. 

Con. Cregan, Parts 7 and 8. The more we see of Le Sage is accused, like Moliere, of having stolen all 
this tale the more are we convinced that it must become | his good things from Spain. Do not believe it, Rest 
popular. The author should abandon a little of his | assured, that whatever he stole he turned to the 
roughness of manner in any future attempts. choicest account with his own genius; otherwise the 

Frank Fairlegh, parts 7 and 8, contains some real | Spaniards would have got the fame for his works, and 
love episodes. not he. Nobody stole Cervantes. Le Sage was a good, 

Plante Utiliores, No. 118, contains “ Yellow-flowered | quiet man, very deaf, who lived in a small house at 
Aloe,” and “ True Astragalus,” and has, as usual, well- | Boulogne with a bit of trellised garden at the back, in 
coloured illustrations. which he used to walk up and down while he composed. 

The Family Herald still mixes its stupid tales, novel | He had a son, a celebrated actor, who came to live with 
notices to correspondents, and truly philosophic weekly | him; and these two were as fast friends, as they were 
essay. We are puzzled to know why the editor gives | honest and pleasant men. But if everybody knows the 
so much of trash with a regular quantum of what is | adventure of Gil Blas with the Parasite, why, it may be 
really far above the average in quality. asked, repeat it? For the reason given in the Preface, 
| —because there are passiges in books which readers 
| love to see repeated, for the very sake of their intimacy 
with them. It is with fine passages in books as with 
' , ; songs. #Some we like, because they are good and new; 
A Book for a Corner ; or, Selections in Prose pr ly because they are very good indeed, and old 

and Verse from Authors the best suited to that acquaintances. Besides, there are hundreds of readers 

mode of enjoyment: with Comments on each, | who only just recollect them well enough to desire to 
anda general Introduction. By LetGu | know them better. 

Hunt. In 2 vols. London: Chapman & 


Hall. 


Goon, amiable, fanciful, kindhearted, humane 
Leicu Hunt, is solacing his declining years, 
and helping, we hope, to increase the comforts 
which age requires, by reproducing with re- | 
visions and additions the works that, scattered renzo de’ Medici, for instance, who was at ¢ ynce the 
over a multitude of perishing periodicals, | reat merchant and the political arbiter of b’\s time — 
delighted us in our younger days, and which | haye combined with their other energies t’ ge pane a 
every lover of original thoughts and graceful | Jove of books, and found no recreation at 0” jee so whole- 
fancies and pure composition will be pleased some and so useful We hope many a m' an of business 
to place in his library, severed from the wri- | will refresh himself with the short ~pieces in these 
tings of less worth among which they were | volumes, and return to his work the ‘fitter to battle 
| buried. This book for a chimney corner is a | craft, and yet retain a reverence for si mplicity. Every 
series of selections from the rarer and choicer |™#2 who has a right sense of bu siness, whether his 
of the old English writers, the extracts being business be that of the world or o¢ himself, has a res 
accompanied with graceful and truthful com- | Lae reagan a ines girs bere erga 
o,e% ° ‘ F; Ss an > s tiv = 
| mentary, and criticism by the editor, whe has duaten, Wes then of beets sateen prog Byer ee omg 
proceeded to his task in a large spirit of love | an exercise of faculties conge’ sial with the other powers 
| for genius, and a resolution to make no more | of the human being, and ?,{1 working to some social 
faults than he can fairly find, and even these end. Hence he approves of judicious and refreshing 
are often shown to tread upon the very verge | leisure—of domestic and gocial evenings—of suburban 
of beauty. What charming critical chat is | retreats—of gardens—of ultimate retirement “for good” 
this on —of a reading and refle ctive old age. Such retirements 
GIL BLAS. have been longed for, and in many instances realized, 
Gil Blas is a book which makes a great impression in | by wise and great ruen of all classes, from the Dio- 
youth with particular passages; becomes thoroughly | ¢letians of old to the Foxes and Burkes of our own days. 
| appreciated only by the maturest knowledge; and re- | Warren Hastings, who had ruled India, yearned for the 
mains one of the greatest of favourites, with old people | scenes of his boyhood; and lived to be happy in them. 
who are wise and good-natured. Everybody knows the | The wish to possess a country-house, a retreat, a nest, 
Robber’s Cave, the Beggar who asks alms with a loaded | 3 harbour of some kind from the storms and even from 
musket, the Archbishop who invited a candour which | the agitating pleasures of life, is as old as the sorrows 
he could not bear, the dramatic surprise and exquisite and joys of civilizatioa, The child feels it when he 
lesson of the story transcribed into the present volume; | “plays at house;” the schoolboy, when he is reading in 
and perhaps we all have a general, entertaining recol- | his corner; the \over, when he thinks of his mistress. 
lection of authors, and actresses, and great men. But | Epicurus felt it in his garden; Horace and Virgil ex- 
the hundreds of delicate strokes at every turn, the quiet, | pressed their desire of it in passages which the sym- 
arch reference (never failing) to the most hidden sources pathy of Yaankind has rendered immortal. It was the 
of action and nicest evidences of character, required an | €nd of “Il the wisdom and experience of Shakspere. 
experienced taste and discernment to do them justice. | He ret‘ed to his native town, and built himself a house 
When they obtain this, they complete the charm of the | in wlaich he died. And who else does not occasionally 
reader by flattering his understanding. The hero | “fit” somewhere meantime if he can? The country 
(strange critical term for individuals the most unheroi- | !r many miles round London, and indeed in most other 
cal!) is justly popular with all the world, because he ¢ places, is adorned with houses and grounds of men of 
rsembles them in their mixture of sense and nonsense, | business, who are whirled to and fro on weekly or daily 
craft 2nd credulity, selfishness and good qualities. We | evenings, and who would all find something te approve 
have a sne.tking regard for him on our weak side; while | in the closing chapters of our work. The greatest 
we flatter ourselves we should surpass him on the | monied man of our time, Rothschild, who weighed kings 
strong. Then how pleasant the hypocrisy of the false in his balance, could not do without his house at Guu- 
hermit Lamela, reconcile.t to us by his animal Spirits; | ner,sbury. Even the turbulent De Retz, according to 
how consolatory (if extenstoc of evil can console) the | Madwme de Sévigné, became the sweetest of retired 
bile and melancholy of the great ™nister, the Count- Signon's, and did nothing but read books and feed his 
Duke, who always sees a spectre bew’¢ him; and how | trout. It is customary to jest upon such men, and 
charming, as completing the round of its Mniversality, | indeed upon all angen idee that they weuld still 
the alterations from town to country, from soicudes to | meddle vith affairs if they could, and that retirement 
courts, and the settlement of the once simple Gi Blas, ) sa failure and a “ bore. Fox did not think so. It is 
now Signior de Santillane, in his comfortable farm at ! possible thar De Retz would have meddled fast enough ; 
Lirias, over the door of which was to be written a fare- | Nor are many energetic men superior, perhaps, to temp- 
tations of thei spirit in this way, when such occur. 
But this does mt hinder them from enjoying another 
and a seasonable , Jeasure meantime. Qn the contrary, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


What a wholesome truth is embodied in_ 
these remarks on 





LOVE OF BOOKS. 


Some of the most stirring men in the world, per gons 
in the thick of business of all kinds, and indeed with 
the business of the world itself on their hands , Jo. 














well to vicissitude: 
Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete. 
Sat me lusisti; ludjte nunc alios, 
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this "very Shergy is the thing which hinders it from 
palling; that is ‘to say, supposing their intellects are 
large enough to include a sense of it. De Retz, like 
Burke and Fox, was a lover of books. Sir Robert 
Walpole, who retired only to be sick and to die, did not 
care’ for books. Occupation is the necessary basis of all 
enjoyment; and he who cannot read, or botanize, or 
farm,:or amuse himself with his neighbours, or exercise 
his brain-with thinking, is in a bad way for the country 
at any time, much more for retiring into'it. He has 
nothing to do but to get back as fast as hé can; ‘and be 
hustled into a sensation by a mob. 

Let, then, all who love books forthwith pro- 
eure this Book for the Chimney Corner, which 
contains the spirit distilled from a hundred 
other books! 


The Stud for Practical Purposes and Practical 


Men, By Harry Hirover. Author of 
“The Pocket and the Stud.” London: 
Longman and Co. 1849. 


The Pocket and the Stud treated chiefly of 
stable economy, and the management of 2 horse. 
This volume is devoted 
*hoosing a horse. 


to instructions for 
| The intimate knowledge of 
8 subject, as the result of practical experience 
‘rating upon a thoughtful mind, which was 
bited in the former volume, and which 


opt 


exh aria L 
ai ved for it a great and lasting popularity, 
will hi we prepared the way for a cordial re- 


wf the present volume, which, like the 
written so clearly, untechnically, and 
at it will be found a useful ouide 
he practised buyer and seller of '| 
horse-flesh, b br vat & person who intends to be 
a purchaser on se bane special occasions. It 
will guard him ie asf many a fraud, if it does 
not quite put hiuw. up to the good _points, and 
after perusal of th little volume it would be 
difficult for the kno W!™g ones to take him in. 
Before buying a ho T5e, therefore, we would 
advise all our readers tO procure and peruse 
this vélume ; they will ‘Save the cost ten times 
over in the bargain. 

The author's plan is ne 'W- He has not, like 
his predecessors, stated me rely the pe rfections 
desirable in a horse, but he has described the 
wmpergections that may be toderated. Hence, 
the says, “ this is not a work pretending to put 
the reader in the way of gettang a perfect 
fhorse, but positively and unequivocally recom- 
mending, under certain circumstances, the 


ception , 
former, 18 
sensibly, th 
not only tO 1 


purchase of an imperfect one. ; 
~ And a sensible reason is given for this, as 
for all the rest of the advice »estowed in the 
succeeding pages, that “ perfection is not to be 
got (in horse or man), and that the selection 


the time involves several serious considerations; for, 
setting aside fluctuations as to a horse being Jame or 
ill, or sound and well, no circumstance in ordinary 
occurrence raises or lowers the temporary value of a 
horse so much as condition; the want of it reduces 
beauty to plainness; while high condition, or, in. this 
instance, I should rather say flesh, hides numberless 
faults of form, and gives freshness of appearance to 
comparative age, and comparative freshness to age it- 
self. The reader should, therefore, be satisfied he is a 
very good judge before he selects a very lusty horse, or 
rejects one in low condition; for a spare man playing 
Falstaff, whose sides we see shake as he walks on the 
stage, is not less altered, when stripped of his stuffed 
garments, than are some fat horses when stripped of 
their flesh. The head that looked a fair shaped and 
sized one, when compared with a high crest and bulky 














bo ly; when it bulk is gone, looks like a coal-scuttle 
hanging on the arm of a clothes beating horse; the body 
that looks round and plump when fat, if stripped, shows 


that fat, not rotundity of rib, caused its barrel form, 
and the ribs may show flat as a gridiron, and, possibly, 
the back ones not so long. The quantities of warm 
mashes, and bulky food, accustomed to be taken 
being d ished, and oats and work substituted for it, 
the carcase to which, probably, the attention of the pur- 
chaser had been called, becomes, in front of the hips, 
about the size of the loins of a monkey; the boasted 
crest of the neck, which the buyer was doubtless tempted 
or requested to feel, becomes soft, shrunken, and flaccid, 
without more supporting muscles at its sides than a 
dinner-knife. Worst of all, as the flesh is gone, verily 
so is the s 10 need of the “ who-ho, my boy,” from 
the dealer; » stand master and horse, one in body; 
both, in sy , flat, stale, and unprofitable. 

Though I will not anticipate so exaggerated and 
Surest f any of my readers’ purchases, I can 
assure him that such, in a mitigated way, is often the 
change of a fat horse to a thin one; unless the pur- 
chaser has an eye to see, and a hand to feel, what such 
an animal will be when his real form becomes developed, 
and that is no easy matter to decide on. 

I by no means advise the rejection of a fat horse 
because he is so, if time can be given to get him fit to 
but if this cannot be afforded, and the buyer 

immediate use, be he promising or 
not, he will find by experience that my advice is good, 
when I say, reject him at any price ; cheap he cannot 
eventually be: for if you work him in such a state, the 


water 












a result ¢ 





work; 


wants one to go to 


chances are he will be even worse than I have described; 
for those chances are greatly in favour of his shortly 
being a dead one. 


Let us now look to purchasing or rejecting a horse 
out of condition from the reverse cause—poverty. There 
are but few cases in which I would, as I did in the one 
of the fat horse, advise the absolute rejection of the poor 
one. ‘The only circumstances where I should unequivo- 
cally advise this would be, if it was ascertained that a 
good judge had done all that could be done to produce 
proper condition, and had failed: of course I suppose 
the horse to be free from absolute sickness. If, on the 
contr: there was any good cause for the poverty 
exhibited, and the horse was a moderate age, finely 








or rejection of a horse should not depend UPON | be deterred by his present appearance. 


any existing imperfection, but upon Us ex- 
tent at the time of purchase, and its pro bable | 
result.” 

With this preface, Varry Hreover procee ds | 
to treat of the soundness and unsoundness o. | 
a horse, alleging that the latter is not always 
a ground for rejection, for few horses are 
unequivocally sound: it is a question of degree 
and as te the nature of the defect. He then 
traces the various species of unsoundness, with 
their indications and how to discover them; b e 
next describes what habits and propensit*,es 
of a horse should make us shy of him; 
lastly, he states what points in the make gnd 
shape of the horse are more or less desiz" aple. 
From this chapter we take one passage, 
wilt exhibit his manner, and perhaps * jnterest 
our readers: 


THE CONDITION OF A HORS 


In selecting a horse, his being in gg, 


adition or net at 





*wprove under your hands: for as regards work, although 
totw idleness will conduce to the fatness of the he 
mode."ate work will not prevent a horse throw* 8) 


"proper 4 lesh, 


and | habit and a poor hor 
ko horse wi! ? 


which | 


formed, sound (enough), and a good goer, I say, do not 
; Probably he is 
a good, and may be a capital speculation. He has 
several recommendations over the fat one: you most 
likely see him at his worst, and buy him at his minimum 
price. If in health, there is no chance, as with the fat 
one, of work injuring; and by proper care he will daily 





lg up 


and what does increase will be 
good. My 


vote, therefore, in a general way, would ’” ‘one i 
buying such a horse, if price was 5 tne tay = “ 
are, certainly, spare horses lik’ any object. There 
cet fat: but the differene- | -¢ Spare men, that never 
£ : between a naturally spare 
se can be both seen and felt: the 
! ee i00k fresh, and feel in good condition; 
we pe he .se will do neither. 


Hor ] 


-8es will vary a good deal as to appearance in point 
flesh on them, from difference of formation, and the 
prominence, or its reverse, of the bones of the body : 
small bones, and those much rounded off, always give a 
well-conditioned appearance to any animal; and, where 
a pretty and compact lock-is admired, such are the 


or 





horses to be selected. Narrow round hips most par- 
ticularly give a level look to the horse; but 4f a horse 
likely to be a performer is required, such make is any- 
thing but desirable: it is the wide independent hip that 
sends horses along, enables the trotter to go on, and 
gives the bold sweeping stroke of the haunch that 
carries the galloping horse over the country or the 
race course. Whatever there may be to the eye as to 
appearance from such make, let the reader pause before 
he rejects a horse on such account; for no good judge 
would, unless for a lady’s park-riding horse. This, or 
any mere London riding horse is an animal totally con- 
fined to mere purposes of show, that we need not trouble 
ourselves whether we possess properties indicating capa- 
bility of great and lasting performance or not; if he is 
pleasing to the eye as to appearance and action, pleasant 
and safe to ride, he is all that is wanted. I have and 
do again recommend my readers getting good ones of 
their sort. Well, such a horse as I have last mentioned 
as a park-horse is good of Ais sort, but a consummate 
bad sort they would be found for any other purpose: no 
matter: a pair of white dress gloves should not be worn 
twice, so we don’t want them good, nor do we want 
park-hors¢ s so either. 


Characteristics of Literature illustrated by the 
Genius of Distinguished Men. New York: 
1849. 


Tue reader will probably remember a review 
of two former volumes of the very interesting 
work of which this is a continuation. In the 
present one, just issued, Mr. TuckeRMAN, for 
that is the name of the writer, has chosen an 
extensive field of operations. His plan is to 
take one famous author as characteristic of a 
class, and then, in reviewing him, to treat gene- 
rally of the branch of literature of which he is 
the representative. Thus we have.here Sir 
Tuomas Browne, the Philosopher; Cuan- 
ninG, the Moralist; Roscos, the Philanthropist; 
Cuarves Lams, the Humourist; Macauray, 
the Historian; and so forth. As we have no 
doubt it will speedily be reprinted in England 
when we shall have a better opportunity of 
gleaning from it than in this hasty peep at a 
copy transmitted to a friend, we will now only 
introduce it to our readers as a new and ac- 
ceptable contribution to critical literature, and 
take one extract which will fairly exhibit the 
quality of the work: 
SHENSTONE THE DILETTANTE. 

A friend of mine recently purchased, at auction, an 
old copy of Shenstone. It is illustrated with a portra*’ 
and frontispiece representing some kind of aquatie” | - 
peering up from among the reeds, by the side ~" . bird 
waterfall. There is an eulogistic prefar of a little 
several pages of tributary verse, and e by Dodsley, 
rural paradise. The care beste a map of the bard's 
dicates the estimation in *” |. wed upon the work in- 
his contemporaries; an” ‘nich Shenstone was held by 
mutation of taste 1 it is a singular evidence of the 
order of poet to compare these effusions with the 
who deer y now in vogue. _ There is a class of readers 
poetr it the praises lavished upon the modern English 
s extravagant; who are impatient at Talfourd’s 
refined analysis of Wordsworth, and Jeffrey's laudation 
of-Campbell. If such cavillers would glance at the 
volumes before us, and note how tamely the changes 
are rung on Damons, Melissas, Philomels and Cynthias 
—how Phebus is invoked and Delia dawdled over; 
what rhymes elegiac wind along as if, like Banquo’s 
issue, they would stretch to the crack of doom,—and 
then turn to the spirited apostrophes of Byron or the 
exquisite sentiment of Tennyson, they would feel, by the 
force of contrast, what a glorious revolution has taken 
place in English poetry. Nothing can appear more flat 
than many of Shenstone’s pathetic verses. They are 
written usually in that sing-song, die-away measure, of 
which “ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man” is the ever- 
lasting type. Here and there a happy epithet or well- 
chosen image relieves the insipidity of the strain; but 
in general a thorough Laura-Matildaish tone, so admir- 
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ably satirized in ‘ Rejected Addresses,” palls upon the 
ear with a dulcet but senseless monotone: 





“ Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 
Billowy ecstasy of woe! 

Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow.” 


The best verses of the occasional poems are such as 
these: 
**O may that genius, which secures my rest, 
Preserve this villa for a friend that’s dear, 
Ne’er may my vintage glad the sordid breast, 
Ne’er tinge the lip that dares be insincer« 
“ Thou knowest how transport thrills the tender breast, 
Where love and fancy fix their opening reign ; 
How nature shines in holier colours drest, 
To bless their union, and to grace their train.” 
** Let Ceylon’s envied plant perfume the seas, 
*Till torn to season the Batavian bow! ; 
Ours is the breast whose genuine ardors please, 
Nor need a drug to meliorate the soul.” 

Such is the usual strain of Shenstone. Did space 
allow, we would extract the Ballad of Nancy of the 
Vale, to contrast it with “Poor Susan;” and the 
“Dying Kid” with the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” i 
order to illustrate what a reaction from the extreme of 
artificial pathos to the heart of nature, modern poetical 
genius has undergone; or we would place the “ Jemmy 
Dawson” of Shenstone beside Hood's “ Dream of cene 
Aram,” to make palpable to the dullest intellect, how 





the more sympathetic and enlightened humanity of later | 





bards has thrown a true moral sadness around crime. 
It is the same in poems of the affections. What fresh 
and natural life renders Barry Cornwall's love songs 
instinct with vital beauty, and how real appears the 
earnestness of Mrs. Hemans, notwithstanding the mono- 
tony of her strain ! 
is “The Schoolmistress’—a sketch drawn minutely 
from life, and in versification and styl j 
from Spenser. It 


Shenstone’s memorable pro luction 


e imitated closely 
is one of those characteristic and 
truthful pictures of real life, which artistically, yet 
naturally executed, like Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” 
and “Gray’s Elegy,” has a permanent niche in the tem- 
ple of the British muses. It is curious, with the sweet 
fancifulness of the Fairy Queen, the lofty idealism and 
elegiac pathos of Shelley's Adonais, or the rhetorical 
energy, and intense picturesqueness of Childe Harolde, 
present in the mind, to turn to the simple imagery of 
the same stanza in the “Schoolmistress.” 
description is said to have been taken, to the veriest 
details, from the old dame who taught Shenstone in 
infancy : and we copy three of the first stanzas as ex- 
amples of humble description in Spenserian verse, as 
well as to give a fair idea of the tenor of this favourite 
household poem: 


* And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 
Which leaning near her little dome did grow; 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow; 
And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 
But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they look’d they found their horror grew, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 


“‘One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 
The plodding pattern of the busy dame; 
Which, ever and anon, impelled by need, 
Into her school, begirt with chickens came, 
Such favour did her past deportment claim ; 
And, if neglect had lavished on the ground 
Fragments of bread, she would collect the same ; 
For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 
What sin it were to waste the smallest crumb she found, 


Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak, 

That in her garden sipped the silvery dew ; 

Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 

But herbs for use, and physick, not a few, 

Of grey renown, within those borders grew : 

The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 

Fresh baum, and marygold of cheerful hue ; 

The lowly gill that never dares to climb ; 

And more] fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme.’ 
It is almost unprecedented for a poet to be remem- 

bered for his abode, and yet such is the case with 

Shenstone. His writings are so intimately associated 





| 
} 


! 


The whole | 





with his residence, that we seldom recur to one without | 


thinking of the other. In his day, landscape gardening 
Was a novelty; and his adornment of his paternal in- 


heritance gratified at once his taste, his indolence, and | 


his ambition. 
Yet how far removed from the true principles of rural 
art. were his ideas, may be realized by contrasting the 


petty artifices to which he resorted with the truly noble 
results of landscape gardening achieved by our own 
accomplished professor (A. J. Downing) of this beau- 
tiful and useful science. There is a prettiness but no 


scope in his poetry, as there was fancy but no com- | 
prehensive plan in the decoration of his grounds. In | 


both he illustrated the artificiality of his day. His 
once celebrated abode is now only to be recognized by a 
lawn and a bridge which yet remain. All that is 
pleasing is the general view. 
































































Quakers halt there for | 














bowers to a mean and broken-roofed cottage. It is 
highly probable that the exposure he there suffered 
induced the fever of which he died. The expensive 
indulgence of this peculiar ambition soon brought him 
into pecuniary troubles; and bailiffs intruded where only 
guests of taste were desired. 

( analogotis in the dispositions of 
homson and Shenstone. The latter f 
amiable temper combined with the tendency to extreme 


idiosyn 


There was something 


sessed arm 





which appears to be inseparable from the poetic 
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refreshment, returning from Stonebric meeting to n when crudely developed. “ I never,” said 
Birmingham, ‘This is an amusing coincidence, for no | he, “ will be a revengeful enemy; but I cannot, it is not 
reader except one of the subdued taste of these “ calm | friend.” He could | a 
brethren” would ever think, while journeying about | whom are addressed the 
Parnassus, of halting to refresh themselves with the | best of his amatory but something of the 
poems of Shenstone. same mystery involves his celibacy as is the case wita! 
To an American eye, the charm of European gardens | the bard of the Seasons. 
is rather owing to the novelty of their natural produe-} “Agriculture,” says Keats, : 
tions than the style of their arrangement. The é team 
scale of our scenery renders all tricks paltry by ot] 
parison; and the artificial substitutes for L great ca 
diversity give a scenic rather than a picturesqu is sort of 5 
rhe elegance of Versaille ap] 1 unriv 
but this quality rather offends than delights when ap | much n 1 weal i 
plied to external nature. At Rome, the clipped, dense | exercised ?” It seems as il pleasures s! I 
evergreens, weather-stained marbles, and humid alleys | occa il to be s ’s l 
of the Villa Borghese, do not win the imaginati exposed to the intellectual 1 moral incit ts of 
the vast, uncultured Campagna. A fine Engl etropolitan caré ! ild ha tit to I 
with smooth roads intersecting natural forests, is more i hies, and perhay 
truly beautiful than a parterre surrounded with fan- » te the g | 
tastic patterns of box or studded with bowers and 
temples, like the back scene of a play. 11 he famous lev to t 
villa of the eccentric nobleman near Palermo, assures His letters 
the traveller to what aa extent a love of grotesque writisgs and his 
may be carried in converting eof fine natural | pat a 
capabilities into an architectural and horticultural mu- | g ‘ 
seum. Indeed, all experiments in this field of human s\ sa 
ingenuity simply prove, that the judicious adaptation of | 1 1 luce a 
natural advantages to beautif nd useful results, is all t ears 
that can be wisely atte cl I og 
there, filling up a hollo i] é ) en- 
| shine, and shutting out the view i brief period to 
word, modifying the primitive as] to the priicipal 
stituting art for nature, is the sign of a healthful taste. | 1 a modicum of 
Such is the Anglo-Saxon tendency, as manifest in the | learning and experience, he returned to his birth-place 
noble appreciation of forest trees by Evelyn, and in th ind simultaneously practised verse-writing and landseape 
absence of the finical in most English and American | gardening; but the want of enlarged curiosity 
rural homesteads. A disposition to ornament nature is aims, and broad views, caused his tenderness and |} 
altogether French; and its appearance on the other side | volence to evaporate in s¢ il hospital h 
of the Channel has always been coincident with periods | invention to expend itself juate } 
of conventional taste in so iety and letters. Che formal I hav ” says one of his lett 
elegance of a French garden or villa differs from the | elegies, a seat, two epitaphs (01 ‘ elf), f 
picturesque exuberance of an American woodland or an songs, and a serpentine river, to : wh 
English meadow, just as Shakspere differs from Racine. | come This pa s 1 cht, a ) 
The one lays open nature for our cordial recognition, the the chief occupati f SI tone ] Essa 
other trims her after a classic or fanciful pattern; the | Men and Manners” « 1ins ny sé i 
one abounds in suggestions, the other in technicalities. | agreeably expressed ; but, | his poet 
Shenstone represented this species of taste both in |: ove a tranquil gracef s of dicti¢ unt 
his grounds and his poems. The feet of his stanzas thought. Hel s, however, to tl 
are ingeniously varied, and so were the walks through | school of essayists of wl Addis s tl - 
his domain. The flights of his muse were limited to | plar. We quote a few ces ) Ss] 
the horizon of a small exp 1 the | mens of the manner f lilettante 
obtainable on his estate wer unded ‘W tar | 
the narrow compass of his ‘ ig it should | ms act. 
contrived to make as varied a1 lious a little world | gain ly 1 point 
as possible; and within the boundaries of Leasowes, he | of 1 l unity 
was not less inventive—here setting up a fanta | m re ind depress our characte 
temple, and there a dark grove; now turning a rivulet | while 
into a cascade, and now surprising his guest with a root-|  “ we th of that 
woyen seat in an arbour beside a crystal pool, or in view |} kind ine udepts of chen 
of a pretty vista. He wrote elegies on his friends, and | try h it of muttor 
erected funeral urns in their honour among his trees, | roast. selvi » blame its un- 
He tried to win admiration by the sweet monotony of | usual 1 1 tl Hay 
his verses and the graceful windings of his paths ; ind | it has, consi g the time of its vegetal 
was not less fastidious in the turn of a stanza thanin| “There would not be any a necessity fot 
the pruning of an ilex. | reserve, if the world were honest; n it woul l 
He prided himself upon being anti-utilitarian. | prove expedient. Fo et ath * er er 
When a child, he always expected his mother to bring deference, 1t seems necessary pee et dag: nn bi 
him a new book from market, and she, when neglecting | YoU Dave more a _ , Pye pri Shes 
to do so, used to give him a piece of wood covered to | #5 on this depends one ¢ t the €3 ; a ‘d —_— 
resemble a volume, with which he went contentedly to He leay S you son ence a on L 
bed—thus early deriving from an indolent imagination 2 be mstitution of t ES 14 we 
the satisfac tion which active realities only yield to think ie highly ol HIS “ lat whereol we dO noe 
others. He is said to have been indignant when asked | see the bounds. , eae 
if there were fishes in his miniature lakes. This ex- “The delicacy of his taste increased his sensibility, and 


treme devotion to eye-pleasure led him even to neglect 
personal comfort, and he retired from his shrines and 





his sensibility made him more a slave. The mind of 
man, like the finer parts of matter, the more delicate it 
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is, naturally admits the more deep and the more visible 
impressions.” 

“Whence is it, my friends, that I feel it impossible 
to envy you, although, hereafter, your qualifications 
may make whole millions do so? for, believe me when I 
affirm, that I deem it much more superfluous to wish 
you honours to gratify your ambition, than to wish 
you ambition enough to make your honours satisfactory.” 

“All trees have a character analogous to all men: 
oaks are in all respects the perfect image of the manly 
character. In former times I should have said, and in 
present times I think I am authorized to say, the 
British one. As a brave man is not suddenly either 
elated by prosperity or depressed by adversity, so the 
oak displays not its verdure on the sun’s first approach, 
nor drops it on his first departure. Add to this its 
majestic appearance, the rough grandeur of its bark, 
and the wide protection of its branches ” 

“Tndolence is a kind of centripetal force.” 

“T hate maritime expressions, similes, and allusions; 
my dislike, I suppose, proceeds from the unnaturalness 
of shipping, and the great share which art ever claims 
in that practice.” 

“TI am thankful that my name is obnoxious to no 
pun.” 

“Tt is a miserable thing to love where one hates; 
and yet it is not inconsistent.” 

“I cannot avoid comparing the ease and freedom I 
enjoy to the ease of an old shoe; where a certain degree 
of shabbiness is joined with the convenience.” 

“Two words, ‘no more, have a singular pathos; 
reminding us at once of past pleasure and the future 
exclusion of it.” 

“The superior politeness of the French is in nothing 
more discernible than in the phrases used by them and 
us to express an affair being in agitation. The former 
say ‘sur la tapis;’ the latter ‘upon the anvil.’ Does it not 
show also the sincerity and serious face with which we 
enter upon business, and the negligent and jaunty air 
with which they perform even the most important?” 

“There are many persons acquire to themselves a 
character of insincerity, from what is in truth mere 
inconstancy. And there are persons of warm but 
changeable passions, perhaps the sincerest of any in the 
very instant they make profession, but the very least to 
be depended on through the short duration of all ex- 
tremes.” 

“Extreme volatile and sprightly tempers seem incon- 
sistent with any great enjoyment. There is too much 
time wasted in mere transition from one object to 
another; no room for those deep impressions which are 
made alone by the duration of an idea; and are quite 
requisite to any strong sensation, either of pleasure or 
of pain. The bee to collect honey, or the spider to 
gather poison, must abide some time upon the weed or 
flower. They whose fluids are mere sal volatile, seem 
rather cheerful than happy men. The temper above 
described, is oftener the lot of wits than of persons of 
great abilities.” 





The Marigold Window; or 


Pictures of 


Thought. By the Author of “ Fragments 
of Italy,” &c. London: Longman and Co. 
1849, 


Tuts is a miscellaneous collection of essays 


and poems, divided into parts, each one of | 


which is designated by an eccentric title, as 
“Walks in the Weald,” consisting of sketches 
of Kentish scenery and topography; “The 
Pleasures of Prosing,” a group of travelling 
reminiscences over a wider range; “ The 
Dethroned,” a sort of historical romance; 
“Hues of the Oratory,” religious essays, and 
two groups of poems. The composition is 
elegant, the ideas are refined, and sentiments 
are graceful. The author loves whatever 
is picturesque in natural scenery, or tasteful 
in art, and he is evidently a scholar and a 
gentleman. It is an agreeable lounging book 
for sea-side reading, and its quality we shall 
prove by two or three short extracts. 





First, for a specimen of the poetry : 
AN AUTUMNAL EVE IN NORMANDY. 
*Twas a pale and moaning moonlight, 
And the swiftly sailing clouds 
Might have charioted battalions 
To their triumphs or their shrouds ; 


And the leaves were sadly falling 
From a thousand noble woods, 

And winter’s war-note thundered 
Far from a thousand floods ; 


And the trees their arms were baring, 
And their mantles flung behind, 

To battle for their naked life, 
With their mortal foe the wind ; 


And the going of the gust among 
The tallest forest height 

Looked like a solemn armament 
Forth tramping to the fight. 

His power of painting in prose will be favor- 
ably exhibited in this pretty little village 
anecdote of 

FOXES AT PLAY. 


[It should be premised that the keeper had 
been ordered to shoot some young foxes who 
were expected to prey upon the game, and for 
that purpose he had seated himself as soon as 
night fell, under the broad shadow of an old 
oak. } 

George had been seated thus about an hour, 

“ Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” 

when he beheld a great old dog fox marching deliberately 
out of the wood behind, about sixty yards above the 
spot where he sat. He emerged from the shade at a 
slow careless pace, his fine long tail lazily brushing the 
dewy grass, his head about breast high, which once or 
twice in walking he turned to either side, as much as 
to say, “ How does my domain look to-night?” 

When he had proceeded as far as the middle of the 
meadow, he squatted himself on his haunches, and, just 
cocking up his muzzle, gave three short barks at inter- 
vals, just as you may have seen some lazy well-fed old 
dog do when basking in the sunny porch he sees some- 
thing that amuses rather than disturbs him. 

At this time about a hundred and fifty rabbits were 
at feed in the meadow: at the first bark they all paused, 
drummed violently with their fore-paws upon the turf, 
simultaneously reared themselves on their hind-legs, as 
though to ascertain the whereabouts of this uninvited 
guest, and that done, proceeded to give unequivocal 
proofs of the opinion they entertained of him by forth- 
with declining the honour of his company. They did 
not, however, decamp generally at first; nor was Dan 
Reynard’s signal intended for them. 

Forth at the summons of her lord, and at the very 
same quarter of the wood, issued my Lady Vixen, and, 
gamboling along close at her side, seven as beautiful 
cubs as ever gave promise of devastation to Dame 
Partlet’s progeny. 

At this spectacle, no Harlequin sinking through the 
trap-door of Covent Garden or Drury Lane disappears 
so suddenly, as the entire bevy of rabbits vanished into 
the wood. 

Meantime, the vixen, as if she was weary of the 
cares of a family, unconsciously led her hapless brood 
in the direction of the old oak, within whose treache- 
rous abyss of shadow sat George on sanguinary thoughts 
intent. 

At about the space of forty yards from his ambush 
they passed: the dam leisurely lay down and began 
licking her red and gray minever, and cleaning her tail 
and feet. She would not condescend, apparently, to 
mingle in the gambols of her offspring; save only when, 
in the course of their sports, they came so near as to 
molest her with their romping antics and tiny barks; 
and then my lady would stint in her toilette to snap 
with a gentle snarl of playful anger. Jumping on each 
other’s backs, tumbling over and over,—biting, growling, 
pursuing, and pursued,—infinite was the variety of their 
antics; the performance of which, George had the 
relentless cruelty to witness for upwards of ten minutes 
without once relaxing his stern purpose. At last they 
gambolled up to within thirty yards of him. 

He was seated within the deep black shadow of the 
wood, perfectly hidden from their view; while his devoted 
victims were sporting in the clear twilight of the open 
meadow, offering a fair aim to his murderous tube. He 
levelled his gun, loaded with number one; and at the 





first shot, killed three of the young ones. The vixen 
caught some of the shot; and this, together with the 
screams of her cubs and the report of the gu, so con- 
founded her that it gave time for the felon dog to finish 
his business: he was up with her in half-a-dozen bounds, 
and soon put her out of her misery. Reynard and four 
of the cubs escaped. 


We conclude with another extract from the 
poetry. 
THE ANCIENT SEA TOWN. 


The hills were green and the sea was blue, 
And the castle a swarthy brown ; 
And you caught from above, at a single view, 
The gloomy ocean-town. 
An old-fashioned patch-work was the street, 
Dark, narrow, and winding and high, 
Balconies and gable-ends almost meet ; 
Between mansion and mansion you scarce can grect 
A strip of the dull grey sky. 
Intertwined among houses of timber-work tall, 
Here and there you may light on a buttressed wall, 
Overplumed with umbrageous green ; 
For a vast old medlar flourishes there, 
And the opal cheeks of the apple and pear, 
Among dainty foliage seen : 
And the purple fig, and the mulberry too— 
With its fruit of the blood-stain’d lover’s hue, 
And the large pale quince in the gardens grew, 
With a thousand flowers between. 
And each old house—how it grimly glares! 
So many chambers, and so many stairs ; 
And not of a vulgar now-a-days style, 
But full of old stories and jests the while. 
Here was a wainscot of foliaged oak, 
Haunted of course, as its gloom bespoke ; 
And there an arras of mouldering glow— 
tomance its broider-work well did know ; 
And the pargetting creak’d and the tapestry waved, 
When the billows roared, and the night-wind raved, 
And the weathercocks whined on the gables tall, 
And a tramp on the staircase up from the hall! 








Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words 
and Phrases usually regarded as Peculiar to the 
United States. By Joun RussEtt BARTLETT. 
1 vol. 8vo. Bartlett & Welford. 1848. 

WE rejoice that some one has at length undertaken 

the American tongue; nor could the matter have 

fallen into better hands than those of Mr. BARTLETT, 
who seems to have ransacked the Union to get up his 
vocabulary of the various Americanese idioms. There 
is many a phrase here which, although frequently used 
in the country newspapers, would be “above one’s bend” 
so far that he might “ absquatulate ” without “acknow- 
ledging the corn;” all of which expressions the reader 
will find explained and illustrated with quotations, upon 
the first page of Mr. Bartrtett's Dictionary. Now 
although it be only in the most select circles that these 
choice Alleghanic idioms prevail, yet it is well for 
people generally to be aware of their true purport. 

Americans, “the most intelligent people on earth,” 

should at least be fully conversant with all the lights 

and shades of their own language. 

But let us look at this matter in a more serious light. 
A friend recently travelling in England, after an agree- 
able conversation in the cars with a well-informed 
islander, was complimented by the Englishman as 
speaking English remarkably well for a foreigner; as 
the American very properly took an early opportunity 
to profess himself. 

I beg your pardon, said our friend, I do not talk 
English ! 

Not English ? 

No, I talk Americanese, as I perceive you do; for 
the English, as spoken by a majority of el country - 
men, seems to be a very different thing from my ver- 
nacular. 

The whim of the remark struck the opposite party, 
and led to a familiar discussion, in which the English 
gentleman confessed himself worsted. 

Now without taking the Cockney talk of Dickens's 
principal characters, or the provincialisms of the differ- 
ent counties of England as specimens of the prevalent 
language of the people, it must be admitted that the 
language of SHAKSPERE and Mitton, to which both 
nations are common heritors,is more universal in America 
than in England. An ingenious article, in a former 
number of The Literary World, entitled “ Maine Yan- 
keeisms,” offered a curious list of phrases in familiar 
use there, and often termed vulgarisms by half- 
enlightened ignorance, all of which were long since 
made classic by Forp, MAssinGer, BEN Jonson, 
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Beaumont and Fietcner, and the other elder dra- 
matists. A vast majority of the supposed modern 
slang phrases belongs to this order of words. The term 
“to cotton to” which Mr. BARTLETT merely notes as 
being of common use in the Southwestern States, 
meaning “to take a liking to you—to stick to him 
as cotton would,” still in common colloquial use in 
England, occurs repeatedly in BeEAumonT and 
FLETCHER. The same dramatists, too, use, in its 
present sense, the verb to Jam—which a witty American 
child derived from the Latin Jambo, to lick, and which 
WALTER Scort, in a note to Peveril of the Peak, erro- 
neously deduces from the treatment of Dr. Lamp by 
the mob of PEvERIt’s time. 
The verb to progress, which the English so long 
laughed at as an Americanism, has been latterly re- 
admitted into the language upon the authority of 
SHAKsPERE and Forp, backed by WaAsHINGTON 
Irvine and the London Quarterly Review. 
‘* Let me wipe off this honorable dew 
That slowly doth progress on thy checks.” 
SHAKSPERE. 
«Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy wave up to bestride a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun.” 
Forp. 
Even the word calculate may be found, if we recollect 
aright, used in its American sense, in a passage of 
Julius Cesar, Now, while Young England is constantly 
degrading: the flow of its manly vernacular with sloppy 
words like “ potter,” or new applications of old words, 
like any of the thousand fashionable applications of the 
nursery term “ nice,” we do not see that Americans are 
in any way compelled to draw from these muddled tri- 
butaries instead of the well of English undefiled. Nor 
will the present provincial imitation of every new- 
fashioned English term continue long among them. 

Mr. Bartietr has shown great industry in collecting 
these colloquialisms into a really interesting and quite 
entertaining vocabulary of four hundred octavo pages. 
In an introductory paper on “ American Dialects” his 
comments upon one of the sources of their origin are 
worth noting from the ease with which we may all verify 
the facts. This is nothing more than the existence of 
crowded neighbourhoods all over the country, of people 
who, though speaking English, are by descent of other 
than English origin. Mr. BARTLETT gives many 
words in familiar use in the State of New York, which 
have come down from its ancient Dutch colonists. The 
Germans of Pennsylvania, the French of Louisiana, and 
the Spaniards of Florida have likewise supplied many 
phrases; which, with a locomotive population, become 
rapidly distributed over the region, and are fast being 
incorporated with the general vernacular—the instances 
of the Hollanders’ word Boss, the French Levee, and 
the Spanish Canyon are familiar, as we find them used 
in newspapers throughout the United States. 

The origin of the word Caucus, now an indispensable 
term in politics, Mr. BARTLETT leaves as much in the 
dark as he finds it, quoting only Gorpon’s History of 
the American Revolution, 1588, as giving the earliest 
account of the word. From Gorpon’s remarks Mr. 
PtcKeRiNG derives the word from the habits of the ship 
business of New England, in which the Caulkers of 
course figured. 

This must be entirely erroneous. The word is evi- 
dently of Indian origin. It is from the same dialect 
probably with the Long Island word Secaucees, and its 
use and meaning were probably once nearly identical 
with that of the Iroqueis word Kanticoy mentioned by 
ConpEN a hundred years ago as having precisely the 
same import among the Mohawks as it now has among 
the people of some of the western counties of New York, 
“kanticoy ” being still used in some neighbourhoods for 
a particular social gathering just as caucus is applied 
all over the Union for a special political meeting. We 


imagine that at the south-west Mr. BARTLETT might | Mr. Linton, the painter, has just issued to the artistical 
world a very interesting and beautifully arranged list of 
pigments, wherein their chemical properties, together 
with their durability and their fugitiveness, are seen at 
a glance. 
JONSON'S definition, “to soften and dispirit.” Mr, | among artists; and aided as Mr. Linton has been in his 
BARTLETT might, if on a sleighing party anywhere undertaking by so many eminent scientific friends, its 
claims to be looked upon as an authority are better 
given to innkeepers on a cold winter's night, to mudi | established than if it had been only the result of in- 


much extend his list of words of a similar origin to 
these. 

Some of his definitions are not so full as they might 
be. To the word mull, for instance, he only appends 


within a dozen miles of New York, hear as many orders 


have drunk before he took the pledge. 


gives on another page. 


and-lougher. But here again another point is suggested 


veritable history. 


Naples or Mexico. By the way, it just occurs to us 


Swedish rising under “ Koningsmark the Long Finn” 
makes that doughty hero one of the original loughers or 
loafers of the land. But it is time for us to stop, albeit 
we could find argument enough for several pages of the 
slip-shod talk in Mr. BARTLETT's curious volume. 





SMALL FRY OF LITERATURE. 





Cigars and Tobacco, Wine and Women, as they are, 
is a jeu d'esprit, in which the author discourses about 
the subjects named in the title-page, setting down what- 
ever comes uppermost, and drawing largely from the 


poets and prose writers, illustrative of the themes of 
his soliloquy. ‘These three essays are better adapted for 
the pages of a magazine, than for publication in a dis- 
tinct volume. 





ART. 

The Art Journal for August, opens with an elaborate 
description of “ The National Exposition of the Pro- 
ductions of Industry, Agriculture and Manufacture in 
France.” And we are glad to observe that neither 
political disquietude nor commercial poverty has pre- 
vented a due attention to the refinements of life and to 
that which enhances life’s enjoyments, in France. This 
“ Exposition” is of five yearly recurrence, and in 1849, 
both the number of contributions and the skill of the ma- 
nufactures, &c. exhibited, have transcended those of for- 
mer years. There were 4,494 contributors, and we men- 
tion that the gorgeous and useful exhibition they had 
gathered together, was opened to the public gratis on every 
day except one, and when a small fee was charged, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to charitable purposes. 
This is an example that should shame England with 
her exclusive galleries and her twopenny St. Paul's! 
The Journal contains woodcut illustrations of many of 
the articles exhibited, and altogether a most enlighten- 
ing and novel piece of reading is made up. The en- 
gravings given in the present number from the Vernon 
gallery are “ Venice—the Dogana”—and “ The Peni- 
tent.” “Euphrosyne” from the statue by Sir R. 
WeEstmacorTr is also presented. A communication 
from a correspondent at Rome details the mischief 
wrought upon the works of art by the French, and 
throws much light upon the mode and chances of their 
attack as affecting the monuments of the Eternal City. 


— 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Such a table has long been a desideratum 


ought to remember—or, if not remembering, ought to 


Upon the word loafer our Philologist dilates “ con- 
siderably,” but he does not seem to think of identifying | position bust by Rysbrach from the known portraits of 
it in origin with the word loper, or land-loper, which he | the poet—was sold about a fortnight ago at a sale at 
Our authority for this sugges- | Hall Barns, near Beaconsfield, to Sir Robert Peel, for 
tion is no less a personage than that erudite soldado, | fifty guineas. Hall Barns was the family seat of the 
Major Dugald Dalgetty, in Scorr’s Legend of Montrose. | poet of the Panegyric upon Cromwell. 
The Major, fresh from the wars of the immortal Gus- 
latavus Adolphus of Sweden, calls Ranald of the Mist 


The old Swedish colony, established on the Delaware | British Museum. 
200 years ago, by the famous OXENSTERN, was broken 
up, as all know how, who have read Knickerbocker’s 
And it is among the descendants of | angrily but truthfully remarks that the vergers of St. 
the Swedes in New York and Philadelphia that we get 
the first traces of this now universal and indispensable 
word, which describes a portion of the population of this 
great city as characteristically as does the Italian Laz- 
zaroni or the Spanish Lepero identify their brothers of 


stories of his memory for appropriate passages from | 





speaks highly of the new design of Mr. Maclise’s for a 
fresco, “The Spirit of Justice’—a pendant to his 
“ Spirit of Chivalry.” The bust of Waller—a com- 





The design 
for a clock-case made by Holbein for Sir Anthony Denny 
has just been added to the collection of drawings by Old 
. | Masters placed under Mr. Carpenter's care at the 
The drawing was one of the trea- 
sures of the Strawberry Hill sale,—a fine and undoubted 
specimen of the master. The Globe somewhat 








Paul's with their paltry twopences, won't compare for a 
moment with the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster 
and head-money receiver at the Abbey in the west, as 
the following details will clearly show :— 
To 20 square feet for Lord Holland’s monu- 
WIA Ue seat cnckcccccsdcccencces Ge 6 6 
Ditto for Telford’s, by Baily..... 300 0 0 


that one of PauLprne's tales in commemorating the : 


To 2 feet 9 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, for a 





bas-relief by Baily ... 200 0 0 
FOE. dcaccccdcaccacssssce SF © SG 
Demands not yet paid. 

To 12 square feet for Campbell’s statue by 
Ni ania dens dcccccaccesccarnscedce . Oe® 

To 3 feet by 6 inches for -relief of Cow- 
gf eo Re rarer Ok 

To 4 feet by 5 for a monument for Marquis 
of Londonderry, by Thomas............ 250 0 0 
We sccctsccteensoccenes Be © SE 





This is highly creditable to the thrifty Dean and 
Chapter, and shows at a glance the stroke of business 
| which is doing at their magnificent shop. And the 
| above amount is only a tythe of the annual returns 
-| which are made at the Abbey; nevertheless, it is quite 
| sufficient to show the nature and extent of the dealings 
| carried on there. The report of the seventh year's 
| labours and progress of the Spitalfields School of Design 
is very cheering. The prizes, which were very nume- 
| rous, were distributed last week. The colossal bronze 
| statue of the late Sir Charles Morgan, which has just 
| been finished by Evan Thomas, will shortly be placed 
on its appropriate site in the town of Newport, when 
the friends of that eminent agriculturist will celebrate 
the event in a suitable manner. It will be the first 
bronze statue that has been erected in Wales, either 
| North or South, of a colossal magnitude. The 
sale of the rare collection of Greek and Roman 
coins and miscellaneous collection of antiquities, last 
week alluded to as being the finest in Europe in the 
catalogue of the late Pembroke collection, the property 
of the Messrs. Rollin, of Paris, was concluded at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkins. The collection consisted of fine 
and rare specimens of Roman imperial, Quivarii and 
Denarii, as well as Greek coins, in gold, silver, copper, 
and brass, bronzes, Etruscan pottery, antique glass, &e. 
The sale attracted throughout a large attendance of 
collectors of coins, and the produce of the sale, the coins 
sold being principally copper, was 1,241/. 16s. 6d—— 
The publication of works relating to art and architec- 
ture has been greatly hindered by the disturbances in 
Germany. Several periodicals have been altogether 
stopped and the authors of some extremely valuable 
works have relinquished their tasks in despair. At 
the Cosmorama Rooms in Regent-street, there is an ex- 
hibition of twenty-six paintings in oil, illustrative of 
scenes in the French Revolution of 1848. They are 
interesting as works of art, and also as faithful repre- 
sentations of the scenes, grotesque and tragic, of that 
brief but sanguinary struggle. The artists by whom 

they have been executed have seized the salient points 

of the events of which Paris has been the scene during 

the past year. No reading of contemporary history 

can convey any impression at all approaching in vivid- 

ness that which is conveyed by these bold and graphic 

sketches. The best of them are by Monsier Gabé, but 

there is one picture, representing Madame de Lamartine 

protecting the orphans of the victims of February, by 

Count Calix, which has also great merit. A visit to 

these sketches will not be thrown away by those who 

wish a faithful representation of the events which so 




















a pitcher of claret for this or that party of merry- | dividual labour, whether of painter or chemist——A | 


makers. And a delicious draught it is too, a tumbler 
of mulled claret, as every well-craduated tee-totaler 


contemporary announces that the fresco pictures in pro- 





gress in the House of Lords are to be resumed. Report 
t 





long occupied the attention of mankind, and which, 
whatever their immediate issue, must ultimately pro- 
duce results important to the human race. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





Gutta-PercHa TcsinG.—A series of experiments 
has recently been concluded at the Birmingham Water- 
works, relative to the strength of gutta-percha tubing, 
with a view to its applicability for the conveyance of 
water, The experiments were made, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. Rolfe, engineer, upon tubes of three 
quarters of an inch diameter and one-eighth thick of 
gutta percha These were attached to the iron main, and 
subjected for two months to a pressure of 200 feet head 
of water without being in the slightest degree deteriorated. 
In order to ascertain, if possible, the maximum strength 
of the tubes, they were connected with the water com- 
pany’s hydraulic proofing pump, the regular load of 
which is 250]b. on the square inch. At this point they 
were unaffected; and the pump was worked up to 
3371b.,—but to the astonishment of every one the tubes 
still remained perfec 4 It was then proposed to work 
the pump up to 5001b., but it was found that the lever of 
the valve would bear no more weight. The utmost 
power of the hydraulic pump, therefore, could not burst 
the tubes. The gutta percha being slightly elastic 
allowed the tubes to become a little expanded by the 


rdinary pressure which was applied, but on its 





withdrawal they resumed their former size. 

Tue NIAGARA FALLS SusPENSION BRIDGE (says 
the New York Course r) has been again thrown open to 
the public, having been impassable for some time in con- 
sequence of improvements intended to increase its capa- 
city. Several new cables have been added, and a new 
floor has been laid, and the structure is now a thorough- 
fare perfectly safe for all business purposes, and is 
capable of sustaining two hundred and fifty tons. <A 
coach and four, which, with its passengers, weighed 
over five tons, passed over it a few days since, and it 
has been adopted as the point of crossing for the line of 


stages 





VENTILATING Brickxs.—There has been registered 
a brick so shaped that when two are placed end to end 
a circular space is left at the junction. This circular 
space connecting from course to course, a wall formed 
with them is, to a certain extent, hollow, and admits of 
currents of air through it, either heated or otherwise. 
Each brick is nine inches square, and three inches thick, 
the size of two common bricks, so that only half the 
usual number is required to do a rod of brickwork. and 
as they pay but one duty, and are laid with very little 
more labour than a common brick, work may }ye exe- 
cuted at a considerable saving. A common ‘prick is 
used at the angle of each course —The Buildes. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEA,THS. 

The following is extracted from the quarterly return 
of the marriages, births, and deaths, rerjstered in the 
divisions, counties, and districts of En'zland, published 
by the authority of the Registrar Gene ral :— 


The following return comprises (1) the births and 
deaths registered in all the districts of England during 
the spring quarter ending June 30, 1849; and (2) the 
marriages in above 12,000 churches and chapels, 2,869 
registered places unconnected with the established 
church, and 623 superintendent registrar’s offices, 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1849. 

Lookin gt all the circumstances of the country, the 
renerai result of the return is favourable. The mar- 
riages continue steadily at the average; neither swelled 
by speculative expectations, nor depressed by idle doubts 
of the adequacy of the industry, science, and nature of 
the country to supply its wants. The births are in- 
creasing, The deaths also increase; but the health of 
the country had quite recovered at the close of 1848 
from the destructive epidemics which reigned, and were 
so fatal to the people—and particularly the inhabitants 
of towns—in the two years extending from the middle 
of 1846 to the middle of 1848, The epidemic cholera, 
which reached England in October, 1848, and is now 
causing many deaths in London, Liverpool, and other 
places, will, it is true, increase the general mortality 
of the country in the months of July, August, and 

September, as it did before ; but the ravages of cholera, 
ef typhus, and of the insiduous influenza, w hich threaten 
ihe country, may be greatly mitigated if the same talent 
and energy are applied to the improvement of the pub- 
lic health have been applied to other great under- 
takings in which England has engaged. 

Cholera is a disease well calculated to excite alarm 
by its wide, well-marked march over the world, the 





suddenness of its invasions, the sufferings it awakens, 
the fatality of its attacks, the helplessness of medicine, 
and the helplessness of its victims. But it cannot be 
denied that the epidemic of cholera in 1832 aroused 
attention, and led the way to sanitary inquiries and 
ameliorations, which, however imperfect, have saved 
more lives than cholera destroyed. For cholera is a 
health inspector that speaks in language which nobody 


can misunderstand ; it visits the gen in the hulk 


on the polluted river, the neglected lunatic in his cell, 
the crowded workhouse, the establishments for pauper 
children, the sides of stagnant sewers, the undrained 


city, the uncleansed street, the cellar, and the attic; as | 


well as the fair open quarters which strangers frequent 
and admire. The oversights, the errors, the crimes of 


persons who in responsible offices have charge of the | 
health and life of men, are proclaimed aloud by this | 


inexorable voice. 

Registration did not exist in 1832; but it appears 
from the returns then made to the Board of Health, 
that in London 994 persons died of cholera in the first 
vart of the epidemic, extending from February 14 to 
May 15, 1832; 4,266 in the second part, extending 
from June 15 to October 31; and 15 in November and 
December. Allowing for defective returns in 1832, it 
is not probable that the fatality of cholera will be 
greater in 1849 than it was then; or that the danger 
will amount to more than this, that for a few weeks an 
inhabitant of London will incur the same chance of 
dying in one week as he usually incurs in two or three 
weeks. But it has been shown in the annual regis- 


tration reports, that in ordinary times (1838-44) the | 


chance of dying in London is constantly 40 per cent. 
greater than in the neighbouring counties. Taking 


the rates of mortality at each age for 1838-44, and the | 
population of London for 1848, the deaths would be | 


53,137 in the year: while at the rates which prevailed 
in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire, 
the deaths in London would be only 37,910. Thus, 
quite independently of cholera, we have an excess of 
15,227 deaths mow fl in London from known and not 
irremovable causes, that prevail to a certain but less 


extent in the south-eastern counties. The same argu- | 


ment applies to Liverpool, and to all our large towns. 

In towns, as well as in the country, many diseases 
are unquestionably caused by a bad, insufficient diet, 
by cold, by intemperance, idleness, and vice, which all 
predispose to cholera: but the great excess of mor- 
tality is from the atmosphere of decomposing organic 
matter given off by the undrained ground, and vege- 
table and animal bodies, dead or living. The insalubrity 
of undrained land is seen now in England on comparing 
the mortality (2.45) of Ely, North Witchford, Whittle- 
sea, and Wisbeach, in Cambridgeshire, at the mouth 
of the Nene, with the mortality (1.80 to 1.40 per cent.) 
of the high parts of Surrey, Sussex, North Devon, and 
Northets bettas. And the fatal effects of effluvia 
generated by bodies of men on sound land has lon 
been well known; it was known to the Romans; anc 
it is laid down by their writers on military affairs that 
the camp should be frequently changed to get rid of 
these incommodities. In modern times men under 
canvass cannot be kept in health long on the same 
spot. But an undrained town, insufficiently supplied 
with water, drains, and sewers, has the inconveniences 
of a perpetual camp, and the diseases, fevers, and 
dysenteries ; besides being exposed to the fatal inroads 
ot influenza, cholera, and all epidemics. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
THE celebrated Viennoise children, fifty in number, 
have just arrived in this country, from a most success- 
ful tour through the States of America. 

The HAYMARKET, the Lyceum, and the ADELPHI 


THEATRES have closed for the present. The closing of 


the Adelphi is on account of repairs needed, and during 
the interval, its company have removed to the Hay- 
market, where a repetition of some of the old favourite 
piece 8 draws crowded houses. 

CoveNt GARDEN.—ITALIAN OPERA.— The en- 
thusiasm with which the Prophéte was greeted, has 
vastly increased on after repetition. It improves on 
better acquaintance, and in proportion to the greater 
familiarity of the artistes with their various parts. The 
house will close on Saturday, the 18th. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The morning concert 


on Wednesday was very fully attended, and Sonrac | 
She sang four pieces | 


drew down unbounded applause. 
in as many different languages and styles! By this per- 
formance she has resealed her old fame of being the 
best concert singer of the time. During the present 


| week, the three last nights of the season are to take 


place. For the first night (Tuesday) Mozart's great 
work, the Nozze di Figaro, was to be produced. In 
| this opera Madame SontacG (who will perform every 
night) will appear for the first time as Susannah. The 
| caste is exceedingly powerful —including SonTae, 
| PAropt, and ALBont, LABLACHE, BELLETTI, and 
Conett1. On Saturday, the 18th, the house closes 
| for the season. On Monday the troupe will leave to 
| perform at Manchester and elsewhere in the provinces. 

SrranpD THEATRE.—Under the management of Mr. 
FARREN, this now popular place of amusement nightly 
attracts fashionable and crowded audiences. Such a 
result can scarcely excite surprise when the collective 
| ability of the company and the managerial skill of the 
respected lessee are considered. A host in himself, the 
veteran artiste is supported by a galaxy of talent in the 
persons of Mrs. StrRLING, Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPs, 
Mrs. Compton, Mr. H. Farren, Mr. LerigH Murray, 
and Mr. Compton: these, aided by numerous minor 
constellations, each excellent in their way, claim for him 
the distinction of being at the head of, by many 
degrees, the best comedy company in London, and one 
which in this age of competition, recommends itself to 
public favour, because it can be seen at a cost which the 
most rigid economist would not object to. With such 
a director as Mr. FARREN, it may be premised that the 
production of dramas of merit, both in a literary and 
scenic sense, is the paramount object of the manage- 
| ment—indeed the experience of the past four months 
affirms this presumption, for we find, during that period, 
the exertions of the company have been confined to 
the production and restoration of the works of our 
first popular dramatic writers, including BERNARD, 
}LANCHE, MARK Lemon, SELBY, Morron, and Mrs. 
ALFRED PHtutps, the latter, certainly, a new, but 
at the same time a very successful aspirant to the 
honours of dramatic literature. The latest novelty 
produced at the Strand Theatre, is a kind of serio- 
| comic domestic drama, from the pen of Mark Lemon, 
the success of which is unequivocal. The principal 
| characters are sustained by Messrs. FARREN, CoMP- 
ton, LErgn Murray, Mrs. Strruinc, Mrs, ALFRED 
Pinups, and Mrs. Barrterr. Mr. W. FARREN 
adds another part to his already extensive repertoire of 
artistical impersonations, while Mrs. StrrLine deline- 
ates the heroine of the drama, in a manner which 
stamps her, in this peculiar line, incomparably the best 
actress of the day. Mrs. AtrreD Pur uips elicits 
hearty commendation in rendering the character of a 
confiding servant, and Mr. Compron plays her lover, a 
Yorkshireman, in a style peculiar to himself as it is 
refreshing to his audience. The other parts are well 
sustained, and, upon the whole, Hearts are Trwmps may 
be held the most successful production of the London 
season. 

PoLYTECHNICc INsTITUTION.—The managers of this 
excellent institution have added, very opportunely, a 
new feature to its many attractions. It consists of a 
series of dissolving views of the scenery in and around 
tome. A felicitous opportunity has been taken advan- 
tage of for presenting these views to the public. The 
pictures display a high order of artistic talent. The 
views are as follows: Civita Vecchia from the sea, 
Monte Mario, the Tiber, Ponte Molle, the Piazza del 
Popolo, the bridge and castle of St. Angelo (three dif 
ferent views), Mount Aventine, Toulon harbour and 
town, Ancona, and Ferrara, with the ducal palace in 
the foreground. The views are accompanied by a 
descriptive lecture, “ embracing the most interesting 
points connected with the subject.” There can be no 
| doubt but this exhibition will become a favourite with 
the public, whose minds have of late become so much 
familiarized with the scenes which the painter’s pencil 
has now brought before their eyes. Another novelty 
has been added to the programme of this establishment, 
viz., an entertainment illustrative of the ancient tra- 
ditions in tale and song after the manner of the ancient 
minstrels, by Mr. GkorGE Soang, B.A. The entertain- 
ment was chiefly occupied by a recital of the adventures 
of Gyges the Lydian. Mr. SoANE was assisted by Miss 
CLARA and Miss Rosr SoANE, who sang several songs 
and duets, interwoven with the narrative, 








| 





Sr. Grorce’s Harmonic Socrety.—The ninth and 
last concert given by this society passed off most. bril- 
liantly; the rooms being crowded in every part. In 
| addition to several madrigals, quartets, trios, &c., which 
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were given by the members with increased precision and 
effect, we should be doing injustice to the principal 
vocalists did we omit to bestow on their endeavours 
more than passing mention. To the Misses Lyon, in 
whom throughout the series the chief attraction of these 
concerts existed, every praise is due: they are both ac- 
complished artistes, and every thing they undertake, they 
render highly pleasing. Inthisinstance, Miss Ex1za Lyon 
sang a ballad, J was Happy ere I loved You, with such 
tenderness as to win a spontaneous and hearty encore; 
while Miss ELLEN Lyon gave a brilliant version of 
Rossin’s Oh! quante lagrime, which is admirably 
suited to her style and the extensive compass of her 
voice, which is of rare quality. Miss Hatt, Mesdames 
PLUMMER and Murray also sang the music allotted 
to them exceedingly well. Signor Nappi particularly 
distinguished himself in ALLMANN’s plaintive ballad, 
Wilt thou be mine, Kathleen, which he sang with a fer- 
vid appreciation of the composition. Mr. Lovett, in 
The Happy Days of Yore, Mr. Dupixry in BisHor’s 
Pilgrim of Love, Mr. H. BucKLAND, in ALLMANN’s 
song for the people, Better Times are Coming (which 
seems to be fast attaining popularity), well deserved the 
applause they obtained. The Misses Lyon in the 
duet, From our Merry Swiss Homes; Miss ELLEN 
Lyon and Mr. H. Buckianp in Old and Young; and 
Miss ExizA Lyon and Mr. DupLey, in How sad it is 





complete the gratification of the evening, Mr. GEORGE | 


BUCKLAND sang with his accustomed vis comica, two 
of his buffa scenas; Mr. Mort gave a fantasia on the 
violin, and M. Rrsas on the flute most brilli: untly. And | 
thus have passed a series of chamber concerts, better 
than which could have scarce been given in London of 
their gerre, and we are highly gratified at the announce- 
ment that the second season will commence in Sep- 
tember next; and in taking a temporary leave of the 
society, we most cordially 
success, and sincerely wish for its futwre and ultimate 
prosperity. Messrs. Beuruin and A. JACKSON ac- 
companied in a most efficient manner. Mr. Lyon is, in 
all respects, an experienced and able conductor. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
THe theatres have all closed, and the Operas have 
announced their last nights. The little Strand Theatre 
has suddenly sprung into importance in the absence of 
more extensive claims on the public attention. A drama, 
of which we give a notice has been produced with 
success there. The Adelphi company are performing 
at the Haymarket during the repairs of their own 
house, It is now positively stated that Mr. An- 
DERSON is accepted as lessee of Drury Lane both by 
the sub-committee of the theatre and by Messrs. 
JULLIEN and GyE. Mr. ANDERSON, it is said, intends 
to eschew the starring system, and to give every facility 
to the appearance of provincial genius if any such 
exist. Madame SonTaG is engaged to sustain the 
principal soprano part at the Birmingham festival, and 
she will, under Mr. LuMLEy’s auspices, make the tour 
of the provinces, and of Scotland and Ireland, during 
the autumn. The Dramatic and Musical Review 
announces that Mr. KNowxrs has succeeded to Mr. 
Mappox as manager of the Princess's 
Mrs. GLover has left her Old Arm Chair at the Hay- 
market Mr. Warts, the Marylebone 
Theatre, is announced as having become lessee also of 
the Olympic; and we understand that he has con- 
cluded an engagement with Mr. Betron, a light 
comedian, whose provincial reputation warrants the 
belief that he will prove a great acquisition to the 
London stage. The corps of distinguished musicians, 
whose services it was deemed advisable to secure for 
the Birmingham musical festival, is now completed. In 
addition to Madame SonraG and Herr PiscuHEK, whose 
engagements have been already announced, the com- 
mittee have secured the assistance of no less than four 
organists, one of whom is Dr. WrsLEy; and the or- 
ehestral force will consist of about 500 performers. In 
all probability one of the most attractive features of the 
performance will be an original composition by Prince 
ALBerr, entitled “Invocation to Music,” which his 
royal highness has placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. It consists of solo parts, with chorus and full 
orchestral accompaniments. 
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| commenced business as a translator. 


congratulate it on its past | gs 





| over Victor 


2 ; 5 48 | and is guilty of some as strange 
to say Farewell, were all exceedingly successful. To | 


— la France d’y suppléer par le « 
| dick,’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


LeEps, 24th July, 1849. 
Srr,—A work has lately come into my hands, pro- 
fessing to be a translation of - “ Precis de I’ Histoire 


THE CRITIC. 


Moderne, par M. Michelet,” by A. Potter, D.D., pub- 
lished by R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow, 1848. 
Unaware that any critical journal has stated its 


opinion on the merits of this translation, I hope I 
may be allowed, to make a few remarks upon it. 

fully agree with what Doctor Potter, in his 
introduction, says, that ‘‘the last thirty years have 


| CeUX-Ci fut fatale aux parlements,”’ et: 


witnessed remarkable improvements among the scholars | 


of Germany and France, in their methods of historical 
research and in their style of historical composition.” 
And it would be matter for sorrow and mortification 
that an equal amount of praise “— not be bestowed 
upon English translators were Dr. Potter’s translation 
to be taken as a criterion of the degree of excellence 
they have attained in their department. Happily, the 
fact is in favour of the contrary conclusion. 

D’ Israeli has observed that a pretty large and curious 
volume might be made of literary forgeries, and he 
might have “adde d, with truth, of the blunders of trans- 
lators also. Doctor Potter enjoys no exemption from 
these remarks; in his attempts at translation he has 
made some very curious, incomprehensible mistakes, 
misconceptions of his 
author’s meaning as ever schoolboy could be charged 
with. In justification of these strictures I proceed to 
show with what a large stock-in-trade the Doctor has 
This I shall do 
by quoting passages from the original almost at ran- 
dom, accompanied by the Doctor’s translation. 

“En 1689 elle (la France) porte a I’ All emagne un 
cruel défi,”’—the Doctor renders by—‘‘ France, in 
1689, most cruelly defeated (!) Germany. .” (p. 283.) 

In p. 292 the Doctor treats his readers to a dainty 
morsel of his paces ye :—“ Elle (l’ Angleterre)” 
says Michelet, ‘* exigea la démolition de Dunkerque, et 
anal de Mar- 

into English thus— 
of Dunkirk, and pre- 


which the Doctor turns 
**She required the demolition 

vented France from Jurnis hing sup} lies to it by the 
canal of Mardick.”’ Is that a a anslation >? I think 
nobody will charge me with rashness in concluding as 
I do that this is a nicety too delicate for the Doctor's 
perception, else how account for the inaccurate render- 
ing ; for the meaning is simply, that England prevented 
France from supplying the place of Dunkirk by the 
canal of Mardick. 

Such is the sense of the French of Michelet. And 
for the Doctor’s rendering to be accurate the French 
should be that ‘‘l’Angleterre empécha la France de la 
suppléer,”’ or rather, ‘‘d’y apporter des secours.”’ 

A worthy parallel to these blunders is found in 
Tieck’s translation of these lines :— 


‘But here upon this bank and shoal of time 
I’d jump the life to come,” 


—_ 
<4 


‘Tier nur hier 
Auf dieser Schilerbank der Gegenwart (!) 
So setzt’ ich weg mich iiber’s kunft’ge Leben.”’ 
That is— 
‘Here on this schoolbench of the present time !”’ 
Sut to return— ‘‘ N’ayait on pas vu au combat 
d’ Zxiles, nos soldats escaladant les Alpes,’ ete ; is blun- 
dered into English thus—‘‘ Had one not seen in the 
combat of the exiles, French soldiers climbing the 
Alps,” &c. (p. 314.) — Really, I cannot find terms 
sufficiently expressive of my astonishment at the Doe- 
tor’s undertaking a task, to which almost eve ry page of 
his translation demonstrates him to be unequal. Does 
the Doctor not know history? It would seem not, 
otherwise he would have written, 
of the exiles,’ but ‘‘ at the combat of Exilles,’’—at 
Exilles a town of Piedmont. 


M. Michelet tells us of ‘‘la sanglante bataille de 
Neerwinden gagnée par Luxembourg, et celle de Cati- 


Potter tells 


atinat gained a 


But Doctor 
that ( 


nat a la Marsaille en 1693.” 
us of what we were not aware, 
victory at 
Doctor’s right understanding of this passage, I take thi 
liberty of observing that it was, not at Marseille $ in 
France, but at Marsaille (in Italian Marsaglia), a vil- 
lage in Piedmont, where Marshal Catinat was victorious 
Amadius, Duke of Savoy. 

Of Marlborough, M. 





Michelet says,—"* Cet homme 


| interruptions 


| enoug 





Doctor what was the point Wistbervdghy sive always tent 
straight to? Truly, his translation is very far from 
coming straight to the point. A point is an adverb 
of time, not of manner. 
_ * Catinat commandait du cédté de |’ Allemagne,”’ ete., 
is rendered by ‘‘Catinat commanded on the coast of 
Germany.” Now, at the period in question, Catinat 
was, if 1 do not err, in or near Alsace. I should then 
feel obligec if the Doctor would tell me why he trans- 
lates by ‘‘ on the coast’’ rather than by “‘on the fron- 
tier of Germany.” : : 
“Mais de méme que les 
étaient tombées sur 





Pr rt Royal 
la chute de 
oa heer trans- 


pierres 
la téte des 


Jésuites, 


lated :—** But at the same time that.” &e, Here the 
Doctor has actually confounded de méme que with en 
méme te mps que. De méme que siendites in like 
manner, as —— so; and the reading of the passage 
should run—“ But as the stones of Port Royal had 
fallen on the heads of the Jesuits, so the downfall of 
the latter was fatal to the parliaments” ete. (p. 316.) 


We a . told by M. Michelet that ‘*]’imperfaite 
balance de la vieille monarchie tenait @ Yélastique 
opposition des parlements qui remontraient, ajournaient 
et finissaient par céder respectueusement ;’’ which the 
Doctor has th ius turned into English :—** The imperfect 
balance of the old monarchy encountered (!) the elastic 
opposition of the parliaments,’”” &ec. The meaning is 
simply this, that the balance of the old mon- 
8 owing to, or was the 


art hy wa 
consequence oppo sition of the parlia- 


impertect 
; was conseque nt upon, 
, the elastic 


ments. (p. 316.) 





Speaking of the temporary success of the young 
Pretender, M. Michelet observes that, ‘Il eat fallie 
que ces sucées fussent soutenus par le France.’’ Strange 


h, this, so easy of translation, the Doctor thus 
inaccurately renders :—‘‘ This success was necessary for 


France !’’ while the true meaning is strikingly manifest 
-‘* These successes ought to have been supported by 
France.”’ (p. 310.) 
I could go on citing the Doctor’s mistrans slations to 


an indefinite extent did I think it essential to the 
obje ct of this communication so to do; but the citations 
I have already made suffice plainly enough to show how 
little of confidence can, or ought to, be placed in the 
faithfulness and accuracy of this translation. 

With a seeming consciousness of the faultiness of 
his work the Doctor bespeaks indulgence for his blun- 
ders by pleading he ‘has only to regret that the cir- 
cumsti in es under which the translation was made, and 


the unavoidable interruptions to which he has been 
subjected, have prevented its attaining greater pre- 
cision and spirit.” But, “he trusts, it will not be 


found altogether unworthy of its original or of its ob- 
ject.” In my opinion it is altogether unworthy both 
of its original and its object. As for ** unavoidable 
and such ste reotyped phrases being 
urged in excuse for bad work, we do not feel bound to 
accept them, not even in palliation of the many blunders 


| characterising his work, for this simple reason, that we 


| interruptions,” &e. 


suspt ct, 
picion, 


grounds for the 
the urged ‘‘ unavoidable 
, than from an insufficient acquain- 
tance with the French language. Besides, assuming 
the Doetor — »ssed the most thoroug h knowledge of 
French, and, for the sake of argument, admitting the 
pl a of unavoidable interruptions, &c., &e. , Where is 


and certainly we have 
they proceed less from t 


sus- 


| the advantage of running with breathless haste to the 
— with a work that has not received a revision > 


not ** in the combat | 


Marseilles in 1693. (p. 285.) For the | 


d’esprit qui vint toujours d poiné alterna ces victoires | 


aux deux bouts de l’Europe.’”’ The Doctor’s translation 
of this runs—“ This man, who always wené straight to 
the point,” &c, (p. 288.) I cannot forbear asking the 








What sort of reception can any one claim for such a 
bb The doctor sul bmits his with the “ trust that 
it will not be foun ogether unworthy of its original 
or of its object.”’ Xe., 
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JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MesMertc InrirmMAry.—(/'rom a Correspondent.) 











_ A meeting of the committee was held at Dr. Elliot- 
son’s, Conduit Street, on the 24th ult., for the purpose 
of tekiae into consideration the propriety of carrying 
into immediate effect, the resol that were lately 
adopted for the establi nt nstitution. ‘There 
were present the Baron de Gol , Ashburner, the 
Rev. George Sandby, W. um, Esq., Dr. Elhotson, 
F. G. Johnstone, E igs, Clarke, Hands, 
D. Hands, : I cause. The pro- 





vas fou nd to be most decided and 
encouraging; and so many promises of pecuniary ass” 
tance were received from different quarters, that 
committee to the unanimous resolution, t! 
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time should be lost in putting the plan into execution. 
It was therefore decided, that a house should be at 
once engaged in which a secretary and his wife should 
reside, and where patients should be received; and a 
sub-committee was formed, who were to look out for an 
eligible situation, and to call the committee together 
again, as circumstances required. The friends of mes- 
merism, therefore, may soon expect to learn that the 
institution is in full operation. 





NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 





MR. JOHN MAJOR. 

Jan. 9. In the Charter House, in his 68th year, 
Mr. John Major, formerly an eminent bookseller and 
publisher. 

He commenced business in early life in a shop situate 
in the gateway of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. From 
thence he removed to Skinner-street, and afterwards 
established himself in Fleet-street, where he was well 
known and esteemed as an accomplished publisher. He 
finally carried on the business of a general bookseller in 
Great Russell-street. His knowledge of books was 
extensive, and his taste lay more immediately among 
the scarce and rare, either with reference to the par- 
ticular edition, or to the other matters which render 
books valuable to collectors. By such he was largely 
consulted, and his judgment and success fully vindicated 
their selection of him as an agent. 

Mr. Major’s first introduction to the acquaintance of 
Dr. Dibdin is thus told by the Doctor himself in his 
“ Reminiscences.” “ This announcement [the threat of 
burning Vol. IV. of the Spencer Catalogue] roused the 
spirit and kindled the generosity of one bookseller, who 
stepped boldly forward, as he informed me, by letter, to 
prevent this BURNING sHAME. This spirited indivi- 
dual was Mr. Jonn Masor, then living under the 
gateway of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, enamoured of 
a select collection of really striking articles, which 
were always sure to meet a ready sale. His reply 
necessarily led to a personal conference. We were not 
long either in discussing preliminaries or drawing con- 
clusions. It was evident that two kindred spirits had 
met for the first time; and a bargain was made on 
a basis so liberal and satisfactory, that Mr. Major be- 
came possessed of all the remaining copies of the fourth 
volume, with the determination of not selling one copy 
under the price of its publication. I believe that not 
more than half-a-dozen copies now survive this deter- 
mination.” 

Mr. Major was a warm supporter of all Dr. Dibdin’s 
publications. He subscribed for no less than 50 copies 
of “Thomas a Kempis;” and was the publisher of 
“The Reminiscences of Dr. Dibdin.” Unfortunately 
for himself he suffered his affairs to be so mixed up 
with and entangled in that reverend gentleman’s specu- 
lations that his failure was the consequence, and at a 
period of life when retrieval becomes almost hopeless. 
In this effort he was unsuccessful, and after a few years 
of change and trial he abandoned business altogether; 
and on the recommendation of the late Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, and the nomination of the late Archbishop 
of York, he obtained an asylum in the Charter House, 
and spent the remaining portion of his life in compara- 
tive leisure and peace. 

Mr. Major was known in literature by his editions of 
“The Complete Angler, of Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton,” four impressions; “ Walton’s Lives of Dr. 
Donne, Sir H. Wotton, R. Hooker, G. Herbert, and Bp. 
Sanderson; ” “Hogarth Moralized, a complete Edition 
of the Works of Hogarth, with Explanations by Dr. 
Trusler,” two editions, 1831 and 1841; “ Horace Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, with additions 
by Rev. James Dallaway,” five vols. 1826; “ Robinson 
Crusoe ;” “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” &c. Of 
Walton he prepared the last and most beautiful edition 
within the walls of Charter House, and has thereby 
left not only a proof of his industry but an elegant 
monument of his taste. The illustrations to this 


volume may rank among the finest productions of 
modern art. 

“ Mr. Major's taste for poetry was well known to his 
friends combining with much quiet humour the love of 
jeux de mots which characterized the writings of 


Thoyas Hood.” 


(Literary Gazette.) 


In our review of the last edition of Walton’s “ An- 
gler” we extracted some pleasing lines (see Gent. Mag. 
for May, 1845, p. 511.) Another specimen of his 
verse is now before us, entitled “ Rational Madness: a 
Song for the Lovers of Curious and Rare Books,” 
adapted to the popular tune of “ Liberty Hall,” and 
printed for private distribution only. 

In 1837 he published a little pamphlet, entitled “A 
Poetical Description of Bartholomew Fair, by one under 
a Hood,” 32 pp. 8vo. And in 1843, a versification of 
Dean Swift's “ Advice to Servants, by an Upper Ser- 
vant,” with a dozen cuts by Meadows. Between 1825 
and 1826, he was a frequent contributor to “ John 
Bull,” in squibs at the politics of the day. In addition 
to these sportive sallies he was continually enlivening 
his private friends with some little effusion, humorous 
or otherwise. 

“He was much respected by his brethren in the 
trade, and amidst the vicissitudes of, and ultimate 
losses in business, owing more to the faithlessness of 
others than to any fault of his own, he retained many 
warmhearted friends to his last hour. He has left one 
son, Mr. J. S. Major, who is gaining reputation as a 
teacher and composer, and who, in touching and amiable 
conjunction with his father, has appeared favourably in 
print in a little work, entitled “ The Pastoral Week,” a 
production of the genuine Waltonian school, both music 
and verse.” (Literary Gazette.) 

The name of his son, Mr. J. S. Major, also occurs in 
Walton’s “ Angler,” as the harmonizer for four voices of 
“The Angler's Song,” by B. Lawes. 

In private life Mr. Major was much respected, and to 
his last hour retained the warm affection of many 
friends—an affection shown by the most efficient and 
delicate ministrations to his sickness and his wants— 
and exhibited by one in an especial manner even to his 
remains, which were interred in the cemetery of the 
Charter House.—Gent. Magazine. 





MR. EFFINGHAM WILSON. 

April 3. At Clapham, in his 43rd year, Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson, jun. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Effingham Wilson, the 
well-known bookseller of the Royal Exchange. Having 
previously assisted his father, he commenced business 
on his own account in 1836, and conducted it with con- 
siderable success until the following year, when he was 
afflicted with a violent rheumatic fever, which confined 
him to his bed for nearly twelve months, curing which 
time his business was ruined, so that he was driven 
into insolvency. A few years after, with renovated 
health, he entered into new engagements—in other 
words, he formed a matrimonial connexion with a lady 
possessed of some fortune, With her full concurrence 
he appropriated a considerable portion of this money 
to the payment of all his creditors in full. He assem- 
bled them, therefore, and discharged every liability. 
This act of high integrity met with great commendation, 
but the only tangible acknowledgment was on the part 
of a creditor, whose claim was about 200/., who received 
a cheque for the amount, gave a receipt, and imme- 
diately presented the cheque to Mrs. Wilson. This 
generous act was performed by one who was least able 
of all the creditors to sustain the loss. Connected with 
this matter is a circumstance which is worth notice. 
A creditor, of the Jewish persuasion, hearing of Mr. 


and the environs of Lincoln, we believe his native place. 
He was one of the most popular of that popular body, 
the old Society of Water Colours, if we may infer this 
from the little blue ticket with the talismanic letters 
S. 0. L. D. inscribed thereon, generally found affixed 
to his works. He loved hay-makings, and their sun- 
shine, sometimes a river with a lazy barge basking in 
the sun; generally merry, light, cheerful skies, on which 
are carved, with full brush, the undulating lines of secu- 
trees, from which emerges generally a spire; little dots 
in the fore-ground represented humanity. On such 
slender materials is built the fame of De Wint, who 
will nevertheless leave a gap on the walls of Pall-mall 
not easily filled up. He was one of the legitimate 
water-colour men; that is, he eschewed the modern 
artifices of the sponge, the scraper, and body colour. 





LEONARD STEWART, M.D. 

Feb. 26. In Keppel-street, aged 51, Leonard 
Stewart, M.D. 

Dr. Stewart received his degree at Edinburgh in 
1819, and became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1825. He has served the 
office of President in the Westminster Medical Society 
and in the London Medical Society; and was a Fellow 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, and of 
several other societies both British and foreign. 

He was formerly physician to the Farringdon Dis- 
pensary, and latterly to the Artist's Annuity, Benevo- 
lent, and Amicable Funds. He was also an assistant 
commissioner in the Children’s Employment Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Stewart was the author of— 

Division of Labour in Medical Practice: 

On the tendency to disease in Refined Life: 

Oration on Modern Medicine: 

On Public Health: 
and was a contributor to the Medical Gazette and other 
periodicals. —Gent.’s Magazine. 








LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY. WORLD. 


As might have been expected, the holiday occupations 
have destroyed what little energy was left in the book 
trade. Some of the publishers are fetching up arrears. 
Mr. Colborne has announced the concluding volume of 
James’s “ Life of Coeur de Lion,” and Mr. Bentley has 
been bold enough to venture upon a new tale. Mr. W. 
J. Fox's work “On the Religious Ideas,” has been antici- 
pated with pleasure, but seems to be very calmly received. 
We hope to give an early notice of it. The majority 
of the few books now announced are either of the catch- 
penny class, or are limited to the wants of the pedes- 
trian and the tourist——From America we learn that 
Mr. Forster's “Life of Goldsmith” is not long to con- 
tinue the newest. The New York Literary World for 
July 21, published a chapter from an edition announced 
to be written by Washington Irving—a formidable rival 
for Mr. Prior, as well as for his successor. 

Mrs. Austen, so well known as a translator from the 
German, has been placed on the pension list, for a grant 
of 1007. a-year. Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn, the 
celebrated overland voyager to India, has been granted 








Wilson's determination to appropriate his newly-acquired 
means to the discharge of his debts, actually sent his 
partner to him to persuade him not to carry out his in- 
tention. Mr. Wilson, who possessed considerable talent 
and taste, was editor of a monthly periodical of much 
merit, called “The Parterre,” of which six volumes 
appeared. He was also the publisher of “ The Numis- 
matic Journal,” edited by Mr. J. Y. Akerman, now 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, and directed 
his attention especially to the sale of works on numis- 
matology.—Gent’s Magazine. 





P. DE WINT. 


Amongst the memories worthily enshrined in that 


a pension of 200/. per annum from the Royal Bounty 
Fund. An action has been tried in the Parisian 





| Courts against Madame Collet, and M. Girardin, editor 
| of the Presse, and a verdict restraining them from pub- 


lishing in the feutlleton of that journal certain letters 
from Benjamin Constant to Madame Recamier, has been 
given. In the course of his defence, the advocate, M. 
Langlais produced the MS. of an unpublished volume 
of Chateaubriand’s Memoires D' Outre Tombe, and from 
this volume he read what he called “A specimen of 
British Gallantry,” being the following letter from the 
Duke of Wellington to Madame Recamier, written when 
the allies were in Paris ——“ Paris, Jan. 13.—I confess, 
Madam, that I do not much regret that business will 





pleasantest of our works on art, the “ Modern 
Painters,” is that of De Wint; to the homage there 
paid to this gentle spirit we have little to add. 

We deplore his premature departure at the age of 
sixty-six; premature because none could have guessed 
his three score and upwards from the freshness of his 
scenes, annually gleaned on the banks of the Witham 








| prevent me from calling on you after dinner, inasmuch 
as every time I sce you I leave you more penetrated 
with your charms, and less disposed to give my atten- 
| tion to politics. I will call on you, however, to-morrow, 
| on my return from the Abbé Sicard’s, and hope to meet 
Re: notwithstanding the effect which these dangerous 


visits produce on me,—WELLINGTON,”"——-A_ decree of 
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Guild Court has made an order for the removal of John 
Knox’s house, pronouncing it “insecure, ruinous, and 
dangerous to the inhabitants and other persons therein.” 
Its antiquarian defenders are mtlcted of “ the expenses 
and deverns” of the hearing. This is justice, for they 
should either let alone old barns, or, if they will pre- 
serve them, contrive not to endanger life and property. 
The professorship of Modern History at Cambridge, 
vacated by the death of Professor Smyth, has been filled 
up by the appointment of Sir James Stephen. The 
Professorships in the three new Irish Colleges are in 
progress of being filled up. The Rev. Charles F. 
Darley is: to fill the literary chair of Cork, and Mr. Craik 
has been selected for that of Belfast. 

Several of the local Archxological Institutes have 
held their meetings during the past week, and much 
industry and energy seems to have animated the mem- 
bers, for the fruits of the year were generally abundant. 
At Chester, a Mr. Black, one of the Assistant-Keepers 
of the Records, is stated to have enlivened the proceed- 
ings by exhibiting to his audience some “ of the ori- 
ginal records of the county palatine of Chester.” Surely 
there is something wrong in thus allowing an underling 
to use the national records as a hawker does his peep- 
show. A society is in process of organization having 
for its object the removal of the duty on foreign books, 
the duty on paper, the advertisement duty, the stamp 
duty, and in the case of newspapers the caution money. 
The Nineveh Gallery of Sculptural Antiquities in 
the new building of the British Museum has been 
epened to the public. It is situate immediately beneath 
the Syrian Gallery. The whole of the valuable sculp- 
tural remains recently discovered at the ruins of Nine- 
veh, and purchased by the trustees of the British 
Museum, at a cost of several thousand pounds, are now 
thrown open to public inspection. The celebrated Port- 
land Vase has been restored, and is once more in the 
Museum. The Gazette of Tuesday contains an order 
in council whereby Her Majesty confirms an act lately 
passed by the Governor and Legislature of the island of 
Newfoundland for securing to British authors remune- 
ration for unauthorized copies of books under copyright 
imported into that island.——The interest of 1,000/. 
stock, made over to Eton College, in trust, by George 
Tomline, Esq., four years since, to be given annually to 
the best proficient among the scholars of the mathe- 
matical school, has been awarded last to Bosanquet. 
—— A donation of an entomological collection, said 
to be one of the richest in existence, and of a valuable 
library on the natural and physical sciences, has been 
made to the University of Oxford by the Rev. W. F. 
Hope, M.A., of Christ Church, with the twofold object 
of enriching the new Museum, and of assisting the 
University in the efforts about to be made for the more 
effectual encouragement of scientific studies. The 
whole collection is said to be worth 10,0001. The 
extensive library of the Rev. H. F. Lyte (deceased), 
forming seventeen evenings’ sale, has just been con- 
cluded by Messrs. Southgate and Barrett, the well 
known book auctioneers of Fleet-street. The sale con- 
sisted of above 4,300 lots, and excited great attention 
amongst book collectors. “Chester's (Robert) Annals 
of Great Brittaine,” a rare poem, sold for 40/.; “ A Ca- 
tholic Version of the New Testament,” printed at 
Bordeaux in 1686, sold for 26/.; “ The Primer of Salis- 
bury,” 1555 (imperfect), brought 15/. 15s.; “ A Missal,” 
on vellum, sold for 26/.; “ The Works of the Fathers,” 
including St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, &c., 
in all seventy-three, brought 116/.; Robert Greene’s 
Works, ten vols., sold for 62/.; “Les Prophecies de 
Merlin,” very rare, in three vols., sold for 36/. 10s. 
At a meeting of the past and present students of Uni- 
versity Hospital, it was resolved to raise a fund for 
erecting a statue to the late Professor Cooper, or found- 
ing medical scholarships to his memory. Donations 
amounting to 200/. were announced. 























The Parisian correspondent of a contemporary states 
that M. Guizot has entered into treaties with pub- 
lishers for several philosophical and historical works. 
It is probable that the first of his new works will 
shortly be issued to the public; having been disposed of 
to the publisher for 1,000/. It is to be in the form of 
an introduction to the author's great work on English 
History, a profound philosophical view of the past, ex- 
emplified in the present. It came out in the course 
of a lawsuit, tried at Paris a few days since, that some 
years back one of the principal Parisian publishers paid 











6,000/. for the remaining copyright of Paul de Kock’s 
works. Paul’s pen must have produced him some 
12,0007. sterling !——-The poet, M. Beranger, was a few 
days ago asked to write a song for a féte for the benefit 
of the poor at Anteil, when he replied, “ Alas! I sing 
no more; I am too old to produce anything for your 
Jétes.” The poet, however, contributed as much as was 
in his power by buying tickets. It has recently 
been announced that a professor of political economy 
is to be appointed to each of the public schools in Paris. 
——At a recent meeting of the book trade and printers 
of Paris, the rapid spread of the English language was 
adverted to by M. Didot. He believed the maintenance 
of the French language was seriously menaced by the 
prodigious extension of the English, and he called on 
the association to take steps to counteract the change. 
—A treaty is likely to be concluded between France and 
the United States with respect to literary property. 
The preliminary negotiations were opened at Washing- 
ton, when M. de Lamartine was minister for Foreign 
affairs. 

Geothe's birthday (the 25th), is to be well observed 
at Frankfort and Berlin. Karl Gutzkow, a very popu- 
lar dramatist, has written a play for the occasion, called 
“The King’s Lieutenant,” and taken from an incident 
in the poet’s life, which has already provoked criticism 
as anomalous (the character of Goethe being youthful, 
and assigned as a breeches part to a female actress) and 
uncongenial to the solemn dignity of the f¢te——— The 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer, Herr Gauss, 
Professor at the University of Gittingen, has been 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the day on 
which he took his Doctor's degree—he being now 
seventy-two. The King, on the occasion, sent him 
letters of personal nobility, with the title of Baron; 
the Royal Academies of Gittingen and Berlin furnished 
deputations to do him homage,—and the townsmen 
amongst whom he has lived and worked received him at 
a banquet of honour. England does not honour her 
geniuses in this way, until death has overtaken the 
subject to which homage is to be done. A mystical 
association has just been formed in Berlin under the 
Presidency of the Count Otto von Schillippenbach, 








under the denomination of “ League of Fidelity for | 


Women,” of which any respectable lady—married or 
single—who adopts the motto of King Frederick Wil- 
liam,—“ I and my house have decided to walk ix the 
paths of the Lord”—may become a member. Can- 
didates for the honour are subject to a form of election. 
The jfétes of the league include the birthdays of the 
King, the Queen, and the Crown Prince, the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Order, and that of the 
last King’s death——-The Spanish government has es- 
tablished a Royal Academy of Sciences, on the model of 
that of France, for the study and propagation of the 
exact, the physical, and the natural sciences. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


Tue Wipow or Mirron.— At the recent meeting 
of the British Archwological Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Marsden, of Nantwich, read a short paper containing 
particulars concerning the widow of Milton, who sur- 
vived her husband fifty-two years, and was buried at 
Nantwich, in the county of Chester. She was the 
daughter of Edward Minshall, Esq., of Stoke, situated 
three miles from that town. Milton, at the time of this 
his third marriage, was fifty-three years of age, and this 
lady married him when “ blind and infirm,” and appears 
to have died in 1730. “ Although no monument,” 
observed Mr. Marsden, “ marks the spot where her re- 
mains rest, yet the constant tradition of the religious 
society with which she was connected has preserved the 
knowledge of its locality. The burial-ground of the 
Baptists in Nantwich is a small fore court, contiguous 
to the ancient and now dilapidated mecting-house in 
Barker-street, enclosed within a wall and gates. The 
grave is situated immediately on the left hand of the 
entrance, having the head against the wall and the side 
against a grave, covered with a ledger grave stone. It 
was during the period of the poet’s marriage life with 
this lady, that he dictated the remarkable work which 
lay buried in MS. for more than a century and a half, 
till it was brought to light by the researches of Mr. 
Lemon, in the Old State Office.” Mr. Marsden sub- 
mitted to the meeting an impression of an old engraving 





of Milton, exhibiting very‘different, and he thought more 
characteristic features than those with which we were 
familiar, after a painting by Samuel Cooper, the friend 
of Milton and Cromwell, once in the possession of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to which was appended a curious note 
of its history; and to the engraving Sir Joshua's attes- 
tation of its exact correspondence with the original pic- 
ture. 

INTERESTING Discovery.—M. Paul Gervais (says 
the Constitutionnel) has just discovered in the upper 
tertiary stratum of Montpellier a species of fossil ape, 
probably belonging to the Macaque genus. On com- 
paring this discovery with that of M. Lartet in the 
Gers, and those made in the environs of London, it 
appears that fossil apes have been discovered in the 
three principal tertiary strata of western Europe, that 
is to say, in every part of the level of sedimentary 
earths in which the bones of mammalia abound. If 
man had existed at the period when these strata were 
deposited, the non-discovery hitherto of the slightest 
trace of human skeletons, or remains attesting human 
industry, would be very astounding. ‘The discovery of 
these fossil apes is therefore an additional indirect proof 
of the very inferior antiquity of man on the earth. 





RHYMED HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 
Roaming along the highway, ’tother even, enjoying the 
twilight, 

Thus I accosted a boor, breaking up stones on the 

road, 
“What is that house, my friend, on the hill-side, with 
the tall sky-light? ” 

“Whoy, it’s the Squoire’s,” he replied, “lauk! I 

thought ev'ry one knowed.” 
“ Squoire’s! what squoire?” then I asked; “whoy, zur, 
the Squoire of our village. 

All on us calls ‘un the Squoire,” answered the thick- 

headed boor. 
“Ts he a rich man? farmer? famed for pasture or 
tillage? ” 

“O he’s a rum ‘un, the Squoire, very odd cove to be 
sure!” 
“ Rum, why, what has he done that is rum? let’s have 

it, old fellow.” 

““O zur, get’s drunk as a Turk: only last Teusday a 


year, 
Challenged in church the old clerk to fight ‘un, when 
he wur mellow. 
Old parson Gubbins, they zay, guv it ‘un rayther 
severe. 
But it’s a zad thing, zur, to see what the Squoire is 
reduced to 
Zince he was blowed by the priest: ’taint the zame 
man as afore.” 
“ O, he’s reformed, I s’pose, and dont get drunk as he 
used to.” 
“Drunk? ’a gets drunk enow, but—dont go to 
church any more.” 
(American Review.) 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between July 14 and August 14, 1849. 





N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. ] 


ART. 

The Journal of Design and Manufactures. With 44 Fabric 
Patterns inserted, and upwards of 200 Engravings. Vol. 1 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas, comprising 54 Maps, Small 
folio. Plain, 36s. half-bound ; coloured, 45s, gilt backs, &e, 

Index to the Above, including Title and Contents. 4s. 

Wright’s Universal Pronouncing Dictionary. Part 49, 1s. 

Martin’s (R. M.) Illustrated Atlas. Part 9, Is, 

Scripture History. By the Editor of “Sturm’s Family 
Devotions.” Part 2, Is. 

Latham’s (Dr. R. G.) Ladies’ English Grammar. Is. 6d. 

Stark’s (Catharine) Lucy Belleville. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Findlay’s Junior Classical Atlas of Ancient Geography, with 
13 Maps and Copious Index. Imperial Svo., 5s 

FICTION, 

Adventures of a Medical Student. Post 8vo. New Ed. 

Sidonia the Sorceress. By Wm. Meinhold. Vol. 2 (being 
Vol. 30 of the Parlour Library), 12mo., Is. 

The Twins. By M. F. Tupper, Esq. Post 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Social Distinctions. Part 29, 1s. 
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HISTORY. 

Wright's History of Ireland. Part 14,18. _ 

The English Reformation; containing a brief History of the 
British Church from the Earliest Periods to the Reforma- 
tion; 12mo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Schmitz’s (Dr. L.) History of Rome. 2nd ed 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome. 
with every derivable addition from the Germ 
Dr. Isler. 3 vols. 8vo., 24s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harben’s Weight Calculator ; being a Series of Tables upon 
a New and Comprehensive Plan. Royal 8vo., 25s. 

The Young Sportsman’s Manual; or Recreations in Shooting. 
2nd Edition, small 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Hall’s Travelling Atlas; containing all the counties of Eng- 
land, with a Map of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. New 
Edition, roan, 8vo., 16s. 


, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 
New Edition, 
ian Work by 


Sharpe’s Railway Map of England, mounted in Case, 2s. 6d. 
” ” Scotland, 9 Is. 6d. 
Ireland, Is. 6d. 


Past "and Future Emigration, or the Book of the Cape. By 


the Author of “Five Years in Kafirland.” Post 8yo., 
10s. 6d. 
Castles, Palaces, and Prisons, of _ of Scotland. By 


Royal 8vo., £1. 
nd Dis tillation. 


Charles Mackie. 


Treatises on Brewing a By Thomas Thomson, 


M.D., F.R.S., with Practical Instructions for Brewing 
Porter and Ales according to the English and Scottish 
Methods. 3y William Stewart. Post 8vo., with En- 


gravings, 7s. 6d. 
MUSIC, 

A Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Ancient and Modern; 
together with Chants, Responses, &e. .» With an Accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Selected, arranged, 
and composed by T. I. Boardman, Mus. Doc. Organist of 
Stockwell. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Handel’s Serenata, Acis and Galatea, No. 2. 

Handel’s Oratorio, Israel in Egypt, No. 2 
H. R.Bishop. Impl. 4to., 6d. 

They have welcomed me again. 
Sontag. 2s. 

I will write to thee. 

When we were Boys. 
by E. J. Loder. 2s. 

Valentine’s 30 Scotch Airs for Pianoforte, in 6 nos., 

Esain’s Major and Minor Scales for Piano, 28. 6d. 

Goria’s Olga Mazurka, pour le Pianoforte 4 quatre mains. 3s. 

Marcailhon’s La Sicilienne Grande Valse. 2s. 6d. 

Field’s (E. J.) Floral Polkas for Pianoforte. 2s. 

Jousse’s Royal Standard Pianoforte Tutor. 7s. 

Forde’s (William) Melodia del l’Opera. A Selection of Pieces 
from the most favourite Operas, arranged as Duets for 
Violin and Pianoforte. 6 nos., each 2s. 6d. 

Loder’s (E. J.) First Principles of Singing, with Directions 
for the Formation of the Voice. Royal 8vo. 
H amilton’s (J. A.) Method of Chanting the Psal 
16mo., Is. 
Hamilton’s (J. 

ning Services, 


Impl. 4to. 6d. 
Edited by Sir 
Ballad, sung by Madame 
Ballad reply. 2s. 

Song, written by D. Ryan, composed 


2s. each. 





Is. 6d. 
ms, &c., &c. 


A.) Order of Chanting the Morning and Eve- 
16mo., ls. 
POETRY. 


Humble , Arno and Francisca, and other Poems. 





By Mrs. R. Dering. 8vo., 12s. 

Marino, L’ bee Poema, Nuov a Edizione completa, 1 vol. 
8yvO., pp. 552. 15s. 

RELIGION. 

Pearson — o Creed, an Analysis of, by Gorle. 18mo., 
cloth, 4s. 

Stuart’s “head Critical History and Defence of the Old 
Testament Canon. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. Post | 
8vo., 5s. 

Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and 


Revealed Religion, with Map and Plates. By the Right 
Rev. Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus. 
2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth lettered, 10s. 


Bishop Kenrick’s New Version of the Four Gospels, trans- | 


lated from the 
Kenrick, D.D., 


Latin Vulgate. By the Right Rev. F. P. 

Bishop of Philadelphia. With Map of 
Palestine and Jerusalem. 8vo., cloth lettered. 

The Communicant’s Manual. By Cuming. F< p. 8V0., 3s. 

An — to the Study of Scriptural Analysis. Cloth 
gilt, 1s. 6¢ 

The Fa simile Large Print Edition of Bagster’s Pocket Poly- 
glot Bible. Plain Mor., 21s.; 
925s. 

Universal History on Seripturs al Principles. 

The Pastor’s Farewel By the Rev. R. Alliott, 
eloth, 1s. 6d. 

Anderson’s Scenes and Stories from the 
Church of Scotland. For the Young. Fep., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Chalmers’ Posthumous Works, Vol. 2 
logy, Vol. 2 (completion). 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Marshall’s (Rev. John) Letter to the Lay Episcopalians of 
Scotland on the Nature of the Holy Eucharist. Cloth, 2s. 

Shepard’s (Thomas) The Sound Believer. 18mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Wilkinson’s (Rey. W. F.) Christianity in Christ. A Sermon 
preached in All Saints’ Church, Derby. 8vo., sewed, Is. 
The Popedom : its 1260 Years of Tyranny expired, and the 
Probable Dissolution of the Ten Prophetic Kingdoms of 

Europe. ls. 


Vol. 4, 5s. 6d. 
LL.D. Fep. 


History of the 


SCIENCE. 

Manual of Mineralogy. By James Nicol, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Post 8vo., 12s. 

Cambridge Mathematical Questions of the Senate 
Papers from 1838 to 1849. Arranged by the Rey. 
Frost. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topographie d’Athénes d’aprés Mr. le Colonel Leake. Tra- 
duction abrégé de l’Anglais, par Phocion Roque d’Athénes. 
1 vol, 8yo. (pp. 168), 5s, Malte. 


House 
A. H 








Institutes of Theo- | 


| 1162. 


Turkey Mor., 22s. 6d., ext. | 


| 1159, 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Messrs. A. and C. Back, Edinburgh, will shortly publish 
The Abr idg rement of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture. Illustrated with Maps, and upwards of 300 Engravings 
on Wood, To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
Messrs. D’ALMAINE and Co. are about to produce 
The Standard of Freedom. 
The Fairy Quadrilles. 
Messrs. Darton and Co. will in a few days publish 
Young Lud, and other Tales, by Miss Somerton. Medium 
8vo., illuminated binding. 
The First History of England. By the Rev. T. Nelson. 
Medium 18mo. 
Mr. Cuarues Griprn has in the press the following : 


The Pastor’s Wife A Memoir of Mrs. Sherman. By her 
Husband. With Portrait. 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 
The Island of Cuba: its Resources, Progress, &c. 12mo. 


The acknowledged Doctrines of the Romish Church. By 
Samuel Capper. 8vo. 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen. By Leigh Hunt. 2nd Ed. 
Mr. Newsy will shortly produce 
Maternal Love. A Novel by Mrs. Loudon. In 3 vols. 
Black William’s Grave. A Romance. In 3 vols. 


A Second Edition of The Woodman. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 
Mesrrs. Simms and McIntyre will shortly have ready, 


Chateaubriand’s Autobiography. Vol. 3. 

Tales of the First French Revolution. 
Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 

Messrs. J. and F. TaLiis have announced, 
Dedicated by special authority to Her most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, 

The British Colonies, their History, Extent, Condition, 
and Resources. Illustrated with Maps and Portraits. By 
R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 

We notice that the Publisher —— as nearly ready, 

Hearts. By Martin F. Tupper, Es 

Stratagems. By Mrs. C rosland (late Camilla Toulmin, 

Fanny and Arthur. A Story for Children. 


Collected by the 





Weirs-at-aw, Next-of-Rin, Ke. wanted. 


A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orrice. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. } 

No. 

1157. Next-or-Kin or RELATIVES of JAMES HENDERSON, 
" late assistant-surgeon in the Royal Navy, and of the 
Naval Hospital, Hong-Kong. 

Henry ALLEYNE, of Weston-super-Mare, Somerset; 
married Miss Mary Bayntun, of the same place, in 
1821, lived at Southampton in 1822, left that place 
for Jamaica or Australia. If living, or when he 
died. 

Next-or-K1n of WILLIAM Cox, late schoolmaster and 
master of the post-office at Amesbury, Wilts, bache- 
lor. 

Next-or-Kin of BELLONA SKELTON, a lunatic, who 
died at Bethnal-house, Bethnal-green, 26th June, 
1849, 

Joun Dunstan, formerly of Old Broad-street, City ; 
Isaac RoceErs, formerly of Coleman-street-buildings, 
City; Tuomas SNowpon, formerly of 32, Kirby- 
street, hatton-garden; A. A. SurTErs, formerly of 
23, Gloucester-place, Camden-town ; Messrs. WRIGHT 
and Co. formerly of Christopher-street, Hatton-gar- 
den. Something to advantage. 

Next-or-Kin of Saran Cawoop, late of Whisley 
Grange, in the parish of Whisley, Yorkshire, spinster, 
deceased. 

1163, GEORGE AMBROSE SPENCER. 


1158. 


1160. 


1161. 


Something to advantage. 


1164. CERTIFICATE or Baptism of CHARLES BENHAM, son of 
Charles Benham, late of Isleworth. Reward. 
1165. Baptism of Witiiam Curr, son of Samuel and Ann 


Cuff; between years 1756 and 1773, in the motropolis, 
Reward. 

RicHarp Parry, mariner, son of Richard Parry, 
corn-dealer, of 65, Aldersgate-street. Something to 
advantage. 

37. JouN WALKER, seaman, aged about 50; 

Plymouth. S»mething to advantage. 

38. RicHarD J) Frgty, late of Great Chesterford, Essex, 
bricklayer. & mething to advantage 

39. Herr-at-Law anp Next-or-Kin of WiLLrAM JONEs, 
late of Ruthin, Denbighshire ; died in January, 1849. 

1170. Next-or-Kin of Repecca STENT, who, in 1832, resided 
at 3, Prospect-row, Kingsland-road. 

71. Margiace Recister of ANNE Pore with Henry on 
TuomAs PowELL, about 1710, in the neighbourhood 
of the New Forest. 

72. Next-or-Kin of Exizanreta Goope, late of Bedford- 
place, Surrey ; Died Oct. 1848. 

73. Herr-aT-Law and NExt-oF-Kin of GEorGE RAYBOULD, 
late of Ombersley, county of Worcester, and Ware- 
end, near Birmingham; a lunatic. 

74. Next-or-Kin of Jonn Woopyar, late of Great Port- 
land-street, Marylebone, deceased, or of Ann his wife 
(formerly Ann Jones, spinster), deceased, and of all 
persons having claims against his estate. 

Next-or-Krn or any Revations of WitL1AM HENDER- 
son, deceased, late assistant-surgeon of H.M.S, Alli- 
gator, Hong-Kong. 


1166, 


born near 


1175. 





1176, Next-or-Kin of ANN WEBBER, late of Westbury-upon 
Trym, county of Gloucester, deceased, who died at 
Westbury in 1834, living at the time of the death of 
John Webber, late of the parish of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, Somerset, who died on 8th March, 1849, 

HENRIETTA FRANKLIN, Otherwise Mary Clough. Some- 
thing to her advantage. 

Joun Tornton, late of Kirton, in Lincolnshire, left 
England in 1836 for North America, and there ‘re- 
sided with a Mr. Edward Overton Woods, of Whirls 
Mill, Jordon, on the Erie Channel, and is now about 
thirty years of age. Something to his advantage. If 
dead, proof thereof will be rewarded. 

CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE OF HENRY Brown (other- 
wise Henry Rowland Brown). with Hannan ALL- 
woop, which took place about the years 1824 to 1826, 
in London or in the vicinity. Brown was then a 
saddler. Two guineas reward, 

1180, 50/. Three per Cent. Annuities (1726), heretofore 
standing in the names of ANN Frencn and ANN 
HeEm™Min¢, to be transferred, and dividends thereon 
paid, to Isaac Hughes, sole exectutor of said Ann 
French, unless some other claimant appear. 

1181, Next-or-K1n or JouHN Hi, late warden of Her 
Majesty’s dockyard at Sheerness, deceased as were 
living at the time of his death (October 1824); and 
also the legal personal representatives of such of 
them as have since died. 

1182. Witt or ELIzABETH STEVENSON (wife of John Steven- 
son), of 6, Hopkins-street, St. James’s, Westminster, 
Middlesex, but late of Brunswick-street, Blackfriars 
Road, Surrey. Reward. 

191. 0s. 5d. Consols. heretofore in the names of Rev. 
G. F. Nort, of Winchester, D. D. and GrorGcIaANa 
Fiora WILLIs, a minor, will be paid, with dividends, 
to said GrorGIANA FLoRA WILLIs, unless some other 
claimant appear. 

107/. 19s. 3d. Consols heretofore standing in the names 
of Rev. J. T. Barretr, of Attleborough, Rev. T 
Dyer, of Abbott Riding, and T. M. Grrr, of Chelms- 
ford, solicitor, will be paid, with dividends, to them, 
unless some other claimant appear. 

1185. Mr. O’GorMAN, professor of Hindustani. 
to his advantage. 

1186. BenJaMIN PEMBERTON, born at Wallsall in 1806, who 
left England in 1840 for Waynesboro, Georgia, 
United States of America, or any person who can 
give information of him. 

1187. NeLson ArnmstRONG, late secretary to the South Wales 
Railway, 449, West Strand, to communicate his 
address, or any person doing so will receive 5. re- 
ward, 


1177. 
1178. 


1179, 


1183, 


1184, 


Something 


(To be continued.) 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





BOOKS 


[Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested 
to send particulars, with lowest price, to THE Critic 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for 
insertion in this List. ] 





Blair’s Vocabulary. Several Copies. 





Births, PRarviages, and Deaths. 


MA RRIAGE. 
WnHaTrLy—Fnraser.—On the 25th ult., at St. John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh, by the Rev. B. Addison, the Rev. Edward 
William Whately, only son of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin, to Leslie Anne, eldest danghter of the late William 
James Fraser, Esq., of Ladhope, Roxburghshire, 


DEATHS. 

BARTHOLDI.—At Miinster, in his eighty-seventh year, M.C. 
Bartholdi, the oldest of the savans of Alsace, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural History at 
the Central School of Colmar. 

BeEtL.—On the 13th ult., at his residence, Shendale, near 
Dollar, in America, of a fall from his horse, Andrew Bell, 
the philosopher and mathematician. 

BRADWELL.--On the Ist inst., at his _— 32 Torrington- 
Square, William David Bradwell, Esq., known to the 
public for many years as a theatrical machinist and deco- 
rator of extraordinary taste and skill. When the Vestris 
management terminated at Covent-garden, Mr. Bradwell 
wisely turned his talent into another channel, and formed 
the grand idea of converting the deserted Colosseum into 
the magnificent structure we now behold it; and subse- 
quently adding to it the Cyclorama. 

GiLHAM.—On the 9th ult., at Madeira, in the 34th year of 
his age, Dr. Gilham, most deservedly lamented and respec- 
ted. His skill elevated him to a high position in his pro- 
fession. His remains were attended by a numerous 
company of Portugese, English, and a great number of 
poor. 

MacponaLp.—On the 14th ult., at Gartymore, in the parish 
of Loth, Scotland, John Macdonald, pensioner, aged 108 
years. He was in the first American war—at the siege of 
Quebec—afterwards was taken prisoner by the French, 
and imprisoned for a number of years. As the reward of 
his services, he received a pension of ls. 34d. per day, 
which he continued to draw for the long space of 50 years 
—thus receiving, in all, about 1,1782. 

NisEtivus.—At Stockholm, the Director Nibelius, Bishop of 
Westeras, an Orientalist of great learning, and the author 
of several works which have acquired for him distinction, 
at the early age of forty-eight, by the upsetting of a boat 
at sea. 

Zumpt.—At Carlsbat, on the 25th ult., Dr. Zampt, Professor 
of Roman Literature in the University ot Berlin, 
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XI7ESTERTON’S ENGLISH 


and FOREIGN LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE, removed from Park-side to No. 20, St. George’s- 
place (between Wilton-place and the late C hinese Exhibi- 
tion), Knightsbridge, famed for abundant supplies of New 
and Standard Works in the English, French, German, and 
Italian Languages, and the small amount of its subscriptions. 
Layard’s ‘“‘Nineveh,” Macaulay’s ‘‘ England,” Campbell’s 
“ Lives of the Chancellors,” and every work of similar in- 
terest in all departments of Literature, may be read in suc- 
cession by a single subscription of One Guinea per annum.— 
Book Club, Family, and Literary Society Subscriptions on 
equally moderate terms, 


NEW DISCOVERY.— 


MR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the ciosest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 

52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT. 
TEPHEN’S LIQUID OAK, 


MAHOGANY and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for Staining 
various sorts of inferior Woods, so as to give them the ap- 
pearance and character of the more costly and ornamented 
kinds; also for reviving the more natural colour of Wood 
Carving and Panellings, and other ornamental Wood Work, 
when such has become faded from age or other causes. 

In the BUILDING and DECORATIVE CHURCHES, which 
it is desirable to give to the cheaper kinds of Woods the 
appearance of antique Oak, or to make Deal assume the 
character of Oak Panelling, whereby the effect of the more 
costly may be produced by the use of a cheaper material, 
these Stains will be found more effective than any means 
hitherto employed. 

For the exposed Timbers of the insides of the Roofs of 
Churches, by brushing them over with the Stain, which 
operation is very rapidly, and of course economically, ef- 
fected, the appearance of an oaken roof will be produced. 
For colouring the backs of the seats, pews, the fronts of 
galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous. 

The above are prepared in liquid at 6d. and ls. each 
bottle, and in powder at 8d. per lb. 1 lb. of powder will 
make one gallon of stain of the deepest dye, and will cover 
more than 100 square yards. It may be diluted with water 
to any shade of tint. 


Prepared by Henry STEPHENS, and may be obtained at 
54, Stamford-street, at the Office of the Builder, 2, York- 
street, Covent Garden, and at the office of this paper, at 
which places specimens of their application may be seen 
and where also may be had the proper Varnish and concen- 
trated Size. 


[GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 


























G UTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
| PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture, 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 lbs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buried in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it inva'uable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Metels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percaa Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen Trays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City: 
road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country. 








WASHING WITHOUT LABOUR. 
R. .TAYLOR’S EMOLLIENT 


WASHING FLUID, supersedes Soda, Potash, and all 
other harsh ingredients hitherto used for softening water, 
washing and cleaning, saves money, time, and labour. A 
WEEK’S WASH COSTS TWOPENCE, and will effect more 
than 10d. worth of Soap, softens hard water, does not chap 
the hands, and requires very little rubbing, warranted not to 
injure the finest texture. Sold in bottles, price 8d., enough 
for four ordinary family washings. It has been said by high 
authority that the invention of Dr. 
WaAsHING FLUID is one of the most important applications of 
science to domestic purposes which modern times have pro- 
duced. 

Manufactured by Taytor & Company, 
674, Long Lane, Borough. 
Agents and Travellers wanted. 





NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SUPERSEDED! 

(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
MASTERS AND CO”’S PATENT 
4 SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 
JUG. 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, without the aid of 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Artiele a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all LRATED WATERS. —This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, 294, REGENT-STREET, 
and 7, Mz A NSION-HOUSE STREET, CITY. 

_ Also; by Royal Letters Patent 
RS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 

KNIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 
STREET, CITY 


MASTE 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties | 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec* 
his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 

Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 

lowest possible prices. 

SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real & s. d, 
Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 
seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 
to the backs, on patent castors .. 

MAHOGANY SWEEP BAC K CH: AIRS, with Tra- 
falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 
in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... 014 6 

SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 
ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 


to 
_ 


hair seating .... neen6e.00.9s 5 5 0 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CABRIOLE "DR AWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufing..... 18 0 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, with Cc abriole 

front, spring stuffed.. 417 6 


SOLID ROSEWOOD C TL. AIRS, : 8 tuffer Li ant dc cove ered 


| Patent 


in Damask .. as 013 6] 


ROSEWOOD COUCH to match (ithendigebes- Wale © 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth .. ce wae 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mal uhogany .. 6 6 0 


Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 | 


FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 


| Mahogany bedsteads, 


with Star Top (very elegant).. .. 414 6] 


FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKINGB Or’ TOM ] ‘Ol iRe 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 

Pillars and Cornices, or Poles .... 414 6 
Ditto, very superior.. : bl. 15s. 6d. ‘to 6 16 6 
FOU a. POST MAHOGANY B EDSTE AD, without 


Corn ‘ 212 6 
JAPANNED FR E NCH BEDSTE ‘ADS, 2 all sizes and 
colours.... +++. ; 136 





Superior ditto.. 
MAHOGANY Hi \LF-TE STER 'B E DSTE. AD, ‘with 

Cornices ..... ot ° 310 0 
CHIMNEY GL ASSES in Gilt Frat ames.... 2/, 2s. ‘to 1010 0 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 112 6 


MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 


OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER 
24, PAVEMENT, Finspurny, Lonpon. 





] 


TayLor’s EMOLLIENT | 


TRY. ERE YOU | DESPAIR. 
}T OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CUBE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 

POINT OF DEATH. 


rO BE AT THI 


\ respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without en tasted any descriptien of food. She was 


give r over by the Surgeon, and preparations were 0 
hi r demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of th ie 
cir umstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had de rived from Holloway’s Pills recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to her, and the same 
number was continued nlght and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 
N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 21st. Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night and morning 
copious doses of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
} 








| duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barley 
| water. 





| any requisites for the commencement ot 








Sold at the establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, 
Strand (near Te mple Bar), London, and by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 






World, at the following prices:—ls. l4d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable 
saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—-Directions for the guidance of Patients in « 


Disorder are affixed to each Box. 
JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURER, 
23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 






blige extensive celebrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 


certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 








wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc- 


cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
completion of 
housekeeping, couple d with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 4/7. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5/. to 
6l.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 

3edsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 

to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 


PRESENT TARIFF. > 4 ¢@ £ «ad. 
Solid rosewood chairs, French polished, 

CC rere aipemdind % Otol 2 0 
Sets of eight m thogany MN occa SO £10 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 416 0 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather ee a a 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuff di. sa bon *@ }. &. 6 


teclining chairs, in k wenn 
stuffed ° . 
reclining chairs, with . 
stuffed all hair, in morocco leathe1 
Om patent CaStOTS ..cccccccccccceeee © DO DO 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 
throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 


spring 
eee 2 








on patent castors.. : ooce 9 4 G0 F110 O 
Couches, with loose squabs, al i hair ove 215 0 $15 6 
Mahogany loo-tables, ¥ rench polished.. 211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pillars $10 0 48 0 


Rosewood cheffoniers, with carved backs 
and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........ 3 5 
4 ft. carved mi shogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellare 
trays complete, French polished.. 
Mahogany dining-tables, with 
frames, loose leaves and castors...... 3 12 6 > 5 O 
with cornices or 
poles, sackingor lathbottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 














double screwed, and bracketed round 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite ..............2 5 0 211 O 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 

centres .. wetckoen duoc'eunqaa Oe Oe ome Cee 
Chaml yer chairs, :, with ¢ aneor Willow seats 0 3 0 05 0 

rt. mahogany or; apanned che f 

GI oo od te ates Vee ceadekdancén Oe Cae TN 115 0 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 50 by 18 

to 04 by 24 inches ... jtmmumear a oe eS 317 0 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 eet 6inches .. 016 6 O17 6 


*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a fayour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full, 
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THE NEW LAWS. 


PRACTICAL WORKS FOR EVERY OFFICE. 


The following Works embracing the Mew Law, required for 
every Office, are in the press and will be published forthwith. 


IMMEDIATE ORDERS are requested, that the Publisher may 
regulate the impressions of each, and to ensure early copies. 


I. 
WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY CODE. 

fa bl . oa Pa Y a] r aa 

THE BANKRUPTCY LAW CON- 
SOLIDATION ACT, with Notes, Cases, Forms, and a very 
copious Index, &e. By Epwarp Wisk, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of ‘‘ The Law of Riots,” the “ Index to Meeson 
and Welsby,” &c. Price 8s. 6d. bds. ; 10s. 6d. hf, bd. ; 11s. 6d. 
cireuit binding or bound. 

This volume will be published on Siturday next, August 
18, and will consist of an edition of that statute, carefully 
prepared, with introduction, explanatory notes, forms, and 
a very copious index, for present use. 

I. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
THE WINDING-UP OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, as 
regulated by the Amendment Act and the New Act for the 
Dissolution of Railway Companies, with all the Cases decided 
to this time, the Forms used, and Directions for Practitioners. 
By Georce GotpsmitH and Epwarp W. Cox, Esgqs., Baris- 
ters-at-Law. Price &s. 6d. boards, 10s. half-Lound, and 11s. 
interleaved. 

TIL, 

MR. BAINES’S ACT FOR THE 
REGULATION OF QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS AND 
APPEALS, &c., with Introduction, Forms, and Index. By 
T. W. Saunpers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘* New 
Magistrates’ Law,” ‘‘ The Practice of Summary Convictions,” 
&e. 

Iv. 

A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF POOR REMOVALS. By Epwarp W. Cox, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, containing all the Cases decided to 
the close of Trinity Term, 1819, Forms, &c. Price 4s. boards, 
58. 6d. half-bound, and 7s. interleaved. 


v. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SALES OF REAL PROPERTY IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, considerably enlarged, with additional 
Precedents. By Witttam Huoues, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
author of the “I’ractice of Mortgages,” “ Concise Prece- 
dents in Modern Conveyancing,” &c. In 2 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
bds., 35s. 6d. bound. Vol. I. will be ready in a few days. 
VI. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, as determined by the 
numerous recent decisions, with Forms, of Rules, Tables of 
Values, Precedents of Mortgages, and Practical Instructions 
for their Members, Officers, and Solicitors. By Joun Tuomp- 
son, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 5s. boards, 6s. 6d. half bound, 
7s. 6d. bound, and &s. 6d. interleaved. 

VII. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 
with copious Analysis, Instructions, Forms, Index, and the 
AMENDMENT ACT just passed. By T. W. Saunpers, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 73. cloth, 8s. 6d. half-bound, and 
9s. 6d. bound. 

Vill. 

THE NUISANCES REMOVAL 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION ACTS, with 
all the Orders in Council, the AMENDMENT ACTS, just 
passed, Forms, Instructions and copious Index. By T. 
W. Saunpers, Esq., Barrister at Law. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
5s. half-bound. 

N.B.—The Public Health Act and Nuisances Act together, 
price lls. 
Ix. 

THE STATUTES OF THE SES- 
SION OF 1849, TO BE ADMINISTERED BY MAGIS- 
TRATES; comprising all the New Statutes and Parts of 
Statutes relating to Magistrates, Municipal and Parochial 
Law, with notes and a copious Index. In one volume. By 
ADAM BITTLEsTON and Epwarp W. Cox, Esqrs. Barristers- 
at-Law, Editors of Zhe Magistrate and Municipal and Paro- 
chial Lawyer. 

N.B.—Tae name of the Editor of cach statute will be 
given. 


xX. 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 


CORONERS, with all the Statutes, Cases decided, Forms re- 


quired, and practical instructions. 
Garnpon, Esq. Coroner of Bristol. 


By JoserH BAKER 


Law Times Orrick, 29, Essex Street, Strand, London, 








AGENTS WANTED. 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
HE CATHOLIC, LAW, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated under the 7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 110. Established 
1846. 


Chairman—The Right Reverend Wm. Morris, D.D. 
Vice-Chairman—MIcHAEL ForRisTAt, Esq. 

No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, London. 

This Office assures not only Healthy but Unhealthy lives, 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Lives declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable 
rates, 

Every description of Life Assurance business effected with 
greater facility and on more moderate terms than at most 
other Offices. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information to 
be obtained on application to the Managing Actuary or the 
Secretary, at the Chief Office, London, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, 
Managing Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

First-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. ARCHER may be consulted on all matters relative to 
LIFE ASSURANCE, the HOLY GULLDS, and MONETARY 
QUESTIONS generally, connected with the Catholic body, 
between the hours of Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning 
except Saturday. 

THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 
No. 31, LomMBARD Street, LonDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
ll Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
John Matthews, Esq. 
C. O. Parnell, Esq. 


John Campbe 
M.P 


William Adams, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

John Dangerfield, Esq. 

Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
Samuel Field, Esq. 
William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, 
and Co. 

To Company is prohibited by their 
J Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 

any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
**As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—‘‘ The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.’”’—‘‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


George Cumming, Esq. 
James Turner, Esq. 
MepIcAL ADVISER. 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., 
V.R.S. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
REVIOUSLY to commencing Busi- 
ness, all the necessary arrangements are to be made 
for the establishment, upon a safe foundation, of 


THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Which embraces new and very extensive and profitable 
branches of Assurance, namely— 

THE ASSURANCE OF LEASEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF COPYHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF LIFEHOLDS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF PROPERTY BOUGHT UNDER 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF ANNUITIES UPON REVER- 
SIONS, 
THE ASSURANCE OF TITLES, 
THE ASSURANCE OF WIDOWS, FAMILIES, AND 
CREDITORS, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUSTS, 
In short, the Assurance of Property against every kind of 
contingency, and all uncertain or limited interests what- 
soever, so as to make it, for all purposes of sale or mortgage, 
equal in value to, and equally marketable with, Frecholds. 

All the other branches of the business, except the Assurance 
of Titles, will be commenced as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made, but it is determined to defer the Assu- 
rance of Titles for the mature formation of a plan, which is 
not to be adopted but at a special meeting of the members of 
the Society summoned for that purpose. 

Constitution of the Society. 

The Society will consist of persons holding shares of the 
nominal amount of 25/. each. But arrangements having 
been made for the avoidance of expense, until the business 
justifies it, a very small paid capital will be sufficient for all 
its purposes. 

The deposit on each share will be 2s. 6d, 

The call is not to exceed 1/. per share in the whole, and no 
more than 10s. per share is to be called for at one time, and 
not less than six months to elapse between each call, 





To increase the value of the shares, they will not be limited 
to the Profession, but they will be issued to any respectable 
persons. 

The Shareholders will receive 5 per cent. interest upon 
the amount paid up, from the day of payment. 

In addition to this, they will be entitled to one-half of the 
profits of the Society, to be given in the form of bonus upon 
their shares, and bearing the same interest. 


Advantages to the Insured. 


The purpose of the Society is to assure against every kind 
of contingency to which Property is subject. 

}. When a premium is paid for the purchase of a Lease- 
hold, the Society will assure the return of the premium at 
the expiration of the lease. Thus, a Leasehold with an 
assurance policy will, for sale or mortgage, be as marketable 
as Freehold. 

2. It will do the like with Copyhold interests. 

3. It will assure the value of Property held on Lives. 

4. It will enable Debtors, by an assurance on easy terms 
to give security to their Creditors. 

5. It will enable the Purchaser of Property through a 
Building Society to secure the continuance of his subscrip- 
tions, or the redemption of the Property, in case of death. 

6. It will enable the owners of Reversionary Interests to 
convert them into a means of present support, without sell- 
ing them at a ruinous sacrifice. 

7. It will assure Titles, not positively bad, but only un- 
marketable through some defect in proof, and such like. 

8. It will undertake the management of Trusts at a small 
charge for commission, as do the Official Assignees of Bank- 
rupts’ Estates, thus affording secure and responsible manage- 
ment of Property devised by will, or settled, so as to relieve 
persons from the difficulty, so often experienced at present, 
of finding safe Executors and Trustees. 

All Assurances may be on the participating, or the non- 
participating scale. 

Assurers, whether of Property or of Life, upon the parti- 
cipating scale, will be entitled to eighty per cent. of the whole 
profits, after deducting interest of capital and expenses of 
management. 

All Policies will be Indisputable, except in case of positive 
fraud, and claims will be paid within three months. 

Agents and their Payment. 

As the success of this Society may be mainly promoted by 
the zeal and personal exertions of its Agents, it will appoint 
none who have not a direct interest in its welfare, and it 
will give to them such advantages as will make it worth 
their while to devote time and exertion to the advancement 
of its interests. 

Agents will, therefore, be entitled, besides the regular 
commission of five per cent., to share the profits of the 
Society equally with the Shareholders,—that is to say, the 
profits will be thus divided, eighty per cent. to the assured, 
ten per cent. to the shareholders, ten per cent to the agents, 
apportioned according to the premiums paid by them during 
the period over which such division of profits extends. 

Qualification of Agents. 

Such being the great pecuniary advantages that will 
accrue to the Agents, none will be received but such as qua- 
lify themselves by holding ten shares at the least, and 
insuring either their lives or property in the sum of 300/. at 
the least. 

Solicitors would be preferred as Agents, but other influen- 
tial and active persons will be received. In all populous 
places several agents will be desirable, in proportion to the 
size of the town. 

Management of the Society. 

The Society was planned, proposed, and formed by the 
Law Times, and until the arrangements for the commence- 
ment of its business are completed, all applications for 
shares, or agencies, and other communications, must be 
addressed to The Promoters, at the Law Times Office. But it 
should be stated that the design is to conduct it upon a much 
more economical scale than is customary with modern Assu- 
rance Offices, and to secure better management by concen- 
trating responsibility. Instead of a nemerous board, meeting 
occasionally, there will be a small board, meeting every 
alternate day, at the least, their proceedings being checked 
by paid auditors, appointed by the Assured andthe Share- 
holders, who shall investigate the accounts quarterly, and 
report the same to the Shareholders. Thus it will combine 
the unity of action and promptitude of a private business, 
with more than the existing securities afforded by other 
similar establishments. 

Lastly, it is arranged that, until the business justifies it, 
neither Directors, Solicitors, or Auditors, shall receive any- 
thing for their services, but that their payment shall be 
contingent on the ultimate success of the ye 3 

Future advertisements will announce the further arrange- 
ments, with the place and period of commencing business. 
The present object is to procure such a body of Agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, that the nucleus of a great 
business may be secured before the work begins, and as 
many Shareholders, from all classes of the community, as 
may interest as many persons as possible in the promotion 
of its success. 


NOTICE. 

Applications for Snares, and for AGENcTEs on the above 
terms, to be addressed, until further notice, to “ The Editor 
of the Law Times, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand.” 

N.B.—The first duty of every Agent, on being notified of 
his appointment, will be to procure shares to be taken. 








Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crocxrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Wednesday, the lith day of August, 1849, 











